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From my grandfather Verua [I learned] 
good morals aud the governmcut of my 
temper. 

2. From the reputation and remem- 
bruDce of my father, modesty and a manly 
character. 

3. From my mother, piety and benefi- 
ence, and abstinence, not only from evil 

' deeds, but even from evil thoughts; and 

further, simplicity in my way of living, 

, fer removed from the habits of the rich. 

4. From my great-grandfather, not to 
have frequented public schools, and to 
have had good teachers at home, and to 
know that on such things a man should 
spend liberally. 

i. From my governor, to bo neither 
yof the green nor of the blue party at the i 
mes in the Circus, nor a partisan either, J 
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of the Parniularius or the Scutarius at 
I gladiators' fights ; from him, too, I learned 
L endurance of labor, and to want little, and 
I to work with my own bands, and not to 
[■ meddle with other people's affairs, and not 
r to be ready to listen to slander. 

From Diognetus, not to busy my- 
keelf about trifling things, and not to give 
■ credit to what was said by miracle-work- 
fetB and jugglers about incantations and' 
the driving away of demons and such 
things ; and not to breed quails [for 
fighting], nor to give myself up pas- 
sionately to such things ; and to endure 
freedom of speech; and to have become 
intimate with philosophy ; and to have 
^been a hearer, first of Baechius, then of 
Tandasis and Marcianus ; and to have writ- 
Klen dialogues in mj youth ; and to have 
■desired a plunk bod and skin, and what- 
Kever else of the kind belongs to the Gre- 
vcian discipline. 

, From llusticua I received the impres-' 

Iflion that my charueter required iniprove- 

' ment and discipline ; and from him I 

learned not to be led astray to sophistic 

emulation, nor to writing on speculative 
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r matters, nor to delivering little hortatory 
orations, nor to showing myself off as a 
mun who practises much discipline, or 
does benevolent acts in onkr to make a 
display ; and to abstain from rhetoric, and 
poetry, and fine writinir; and not to walk 
about in the house in my outdoor dress, 
nor to do other things of the kind ; and 
to write my letters with simplicity, like 
the letter which Rusticus wrote from Sin- 
nessa to my mother ; and with respect to 
those who have oflFended me Ijy words, or 
done me wrong, to he easily disposed to 
be pacified and reconciled, as soon as they 
have shown a readiness to be reconciled; 
and to read carefully, and not to be satis- 
fied with a superficial understanding of a 
book; nor hastily to give my assent to 
those who talk overmuch ; and I am in- 
debted to him for being acquainted with 
the discourses of Epictetuti, which he com- 
municated to me out of hia own collection. 
8. From Apollonius I learned freedom 
of will and undeviatiug steadiness of pur- 
jwse ; and to look to nothing else, not 
even for a moment, except to reason ; 
tnd to bo always the same, in sharp pains, 
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on the occasion of the loss of a child, and 
in long illness ; siiid to Bee clearly in a 
living example that the Siime man can be 
both most resolute and yielding, aud nut 
peevish in giving his instruction ; and to 
have had before my eyes a man who 
clearly considered his experience and his 
skill in expounding philosophical princi- 
ples as the smallest of his merits; and 
from him I learned how to receive from 
friends what are esteemed favors, without 
being either humlilod by t^em or letting 
them pass unnoticed. 

9. From Sextus, a benevolent disposi- 
tion, and the example of a family gov- 
erned in a fatherly manner, and the idea 
of living conformably to nature ; and grav- 
ity without aSectatioD, and to look care- 
fully after the interests of friends, and to 
tolerate ignorant persons, and those who 
form opinions without consideration : he 
had the power of leadily accommodating 
himself to all, so that intercourse with 
him was more agreeable than any flattery ; 
and at the same time ho was most highly 
venerated by those who associated with 
him : and he had the faculty both of die- 
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covering and ordering, in an intelligent 
and methodical way, the principles neces- 
sary for life ; and he nevor showed anger 
or any other passion, Imt was entirely free 
from passion, and also most affectionate ; 
and he could express approbation without 
noisy display, and he possessed much 
knowledge without ostentation, 

10. From Alexander the grammarian, 
to refrain from fault-finding, and not in a 
reproachful way to chide those who uttered 
any barbarous or aolecistic or strange- 
sounding expression ; but dexterously to 
iutroduce the very expression which ought 
to have been used, and in the way of 
answer or giving confirmation, or joining 
in an inquiry about the thing itself, not 
about the word, or some other fit sug- 
gestion. 

11. From Fronto I learned to observe 
what envy, and duplicity, and hypocrisy 
are in a tyrant, and that generally those 
among us who are called Patricians are I 

[ -rather deficient in paternal affection. I 

12. From Alexander the Platonic, not 
• frequently nor without necessity to say to 
'm any one, or to write in a letter, that I have 
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no leisure ; nor continually to cxcuae the 
neglect of duties required by our relation 
to tiioae with whom we live, by alleging 
urgent occupations. 

13. From Catulus, not to be indifferent 
when a friend finds fault, even if ho should 
find fault without reason, but to try to 
restore him to his usual disposition ; and 
to be ready to ?peak well of teachers, as 
it is reported of Domitius and Athenodo- 
tU8 ; and to love my children truly. 

14. From my brother Severus, to love 
my kin, and to lovo truth, and to love 
justice ; and through him I learned to know 
Thrasea, Helvidius, Cato, Dion, Brutus ; 
and fi-om him I received the idea of a 
polity in which there is the same law for 
all, a polity administered with regard to 
equal rights and equal freedom of speech, 
and the idea of a kingly government 
which respects most of all the freedom 
of the governed ; I learned from him also 
consistency and undeviating steadiness in 
my regard for philosophy; and a dispo- 
sitiou to do good, and to give to others 
readily, and to cherish good hopes, and to 
believe that I am loved by my friends ; 
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and in him I observed no concealment of 
hifl opinions witli respect to thoae whom 
he condemned, and that his friends had no 
need to conjecture what he wished or did 
not wish, but it wns quite plain. 

15. From Maximua I leiirned self-gov- 
ernment, and not to be led aside by any- 
thing; and cheerfulness in all circum- 
stances, as well as in illness ; and a just 
admixture in the moral character of sweet- 
ness and dignity, and to Jo what was set 
before me without complaining. I ob- 
seiTed thiit everybody believed that he 
thought as he spoke, and that iu all that 
he did he never had any bad intention ; 
and he never showed amazement and sur- 
prise, and was never in a hurry, and never 
put off doing a thing, nor was perplexed 
nor dejected, nor did he ever laugh to dis- 
guise his vexation, nor, on the other hand, 
was be ever passionate or suspicious. He 
was accustomed to do acts of beneficence, 
and was ready to forgive, and was free 
from all falsehood ; and be presented the 
appearance of a man who could not be 
diverted from rifiht, rather than of a man 
who had been improved. I observed, too, 
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that no mun could ever thiDk that he was 
despised by Masimus, or ever venture to 
think himself a better niau. He had tdso 
the art of being humorous in an agreeable 
■way. 

16. In my father I observed mildness 
of temper, and uitchangenble resolution in 
the things which he had determined after 
due deliberation ; and no vainglory in 
those things which men call honors ; and 
a love of labor and perseverance ; and a 
readiness to listen to those who bad any- 
thing to propose for the common weal ; 
and undeviating firmness in giving to every 
man according to his deserts ; and a knowl- 
edge derived from experience of the ocea- 
sions for vigorous action and for remission. 
And I observed that he had overcome all 
passion for boys ; and he considered him- 
self no more than any other citizen ; and 
he released his friends from all obligation 
to sup with him or to attend him of neces- 
sity when he went abroad, and those who 
had failed to accompany him, by reason 
of any urgent circumstances, always found 
him the same. I observed, too, his habit 
of careful inquiry in all matters of delib- 
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oration, and his persistency, and that he 
never stopped his investigation through 
being satisfied with appearances which first 
present themselves ; and that his disposi- 
tion was to keep his friends, and not to be 
soon tired of them, nor yet to be extrav- 
agant in his aiVection; and to be satisfied 
on all occasions, and cheerful ; and to 
foresee things a long way off, and to pro- 
vide for the smallest without display ; and 
to check immediately popular applause and 
all flattery ; and to be ever watchful over 
the things which were necessary for the 
administration of the empire, and to be 8 
good manager of the expenditure, and 
patiently to endure the blame which he 
got for such conduct ; and he was neither 
superstitious with respect to the gods, nor 
did he court men by gifts or by trying to 
please them, or by flattering the populace j 
but he showed sobriety in all things and 
firmness, and never any mean thoughts or 
action, nor love of novelty. And the 
things which conduce in any way to the 
commodity of life, and of which fortune 
gives an abundant supply, he used with- 
out arrogance and without excusing him- 
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self; so that when he had them, be en- 
joyed them without affectation, and when 
he had them not, he did not want them. 
No one could ever say of him that he 
was either a sophist or a [home-bred] 
flippant slave or a pedant; but every 
one acknowledged him to be a man lipe, 
perfect, above flatteiy, able to manage 
his own and other men's affairs. Besides 
this, he honored those who were true 
philosophers, and he did not reproach 
those who pretended to be philosophers, 
nor yet was he easily led by them. He 
was also easy in conversation, and ho made 
himself agieeable without any offensive 
affectation. He took a reasonable care of 
hia body's health, not as one who was 
greatly attached to life, nor out of regard 
to personal appearance, nor yet in a care- 
lesa way, but so that, through his own 
attention, he very seldom stood in need 
of the physician's art or of medicine or 
external applications. Ho was most ready 
to give way without envy to those who 
possessed any particular faculty, such as 
that of eloquence or knowledge of the 
law or of morals, or of anything else ; 
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and he gave them Us help, that each might 
enjoy reputation according to his deserts; 
and he always acted conformably to the 
institutions of his country, without show- 
ing any affectation of doing so. Further, 
he was not fond of change nor unsteady, 
hut he loved to stay in the same places, 
and to employ himself about the same 
things ; and after his paroxysms of head- 
ache he came immediately fresh and vigor- 
ous to hia usual occupations. His secrets 
were not many, but very few and very 
rare, and these only about public matters ; 
and he showed prudence and economy 
in the exhibition of the public spectacles 
and the conatruction of public buildinga, 
hia donations to the people, and in such 
things, for he was a man who looked 
to what ought to be done, not to the 
reputation which is got by a man's acts- 
He did not take the bath at unseason- 
able hours ; he was not fond of build~ 
ing houses, nor curious about what he 
ate, nor about the texture and color of 
his clothes, nor about the beauty of hia 
slaves. His dress came from Loriuni, his 
villa on the coast, and from Lanuvium 
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generally. We kaow how he behaved to 
the toll-collector at Tiisculum who asked 
his pardon ; and such was all his behavior. 
There was in him nothing harsh, nor im- 
placable, nor violent, nor, as ono msiy say, 
anj'thing carried to the sweating point; 
but he examined all things severally, as if 
he had abundance of time, and without 
confusion, in an orderly way, vigorously 
and consistently. And that might be ap- 
plied to him which is recorded of Socrates, 
that he was able both to abstain from, and 
to enjoy, those things which many are too 
weak to abstain from, and cannot enjoy 
without excess. But to be strong enough 
both to bear tlie one and to be sober in 
the other is the mark of a man who has a 
perfect and invincible soul, such as he 
showed in the illness of Maximus. 

17. To the gods I am indebted for hav- 
ing good grandfathers, good parents, a 
good sister, good teachers, good asso- 
ciates, good kinsmen and friends, nearly 
everything good. Further, I owe it to 
the gods that I was not hurried into any 
offence against any of them, though 1 had 
a disposition which, if opportunity had 
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offered, might have led me to do some- 
thing of this kind ; but, through their 
favor, there never was such a concurrence 
of circunistjinces as put me to the trial. 
Further, 1 am thankful to the gods that I 
was not longer brought np with my grand- 
father's concubine, and that I preserved the 
flower of my youth, and that I did not 
make proof of my virility before the 
proper season, Imt even deferred the 
time ; that I was subjected to a ruler and 
a father who was able to talie away aU 
pride from me, and to bring me to the 
knowledge that it is possible for a man to 
live in a palace without wanting either 
guards or embroidered dresses, or torches 
and statues, and such-like show ; but that 
it is in such a man's power to bring him- 
self very near to the fashion of a private 
person, without being for this reason either 
meaner in thought, or more remiss in ac- 
tion, with respect to the things which must 
be done for the public interest in a man- 
ner that befits a ruler. I thank the gods 
for giving me such a brother, who was 
able, by his moral character, to rouse me 
to vigilance over myself, and who, at the 
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same timo, pleased me by hi^ respect and 
afiectioD ; that my children have not been 
stupid nor deformed in body ; that I did 
not make more proficiency in rhetoric, 
poetry, and the other studies, in which I 
should perhaps have been completely en- 
gaged, if I had seen that I was making 
progi'ess in them ; that I made haate to 
place those who brought nie up in the 
station of honor, which they seemed to 
desire, without putting them off with hope 
of my doing it some time after, because 
they wore then still young; that I knew 
Apollonius, Rusticus, Maximus; that I 
received clear and frequent impressions 
about hving according to nature, and what 
kind of a life that is, so that, so far as 
dejiended on the gods, and their gifts, and 
help, nnd inspirations, nothing hindered 
me from forthwith living according to 
nature, though I still fall short of it 
through my own fault, and through not 
oliaerving the admonitions of the gods, 
and, I may almost say, their direct in- 
structions ; that my body has held out so 
long in such a kind of life ; that I never 
touched either Benedicta or Theodotus. 
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and that, after baving fallen into amatory 
passions, I was cured ; and, though I was 
often out of humor with Rusticus, I never 
did anything of which I had occasion to 
re|>ent ; that, tliough it was my mother's 
fate to die young, she spent the last years 
of her life with mc ; that, whenever I 
wished to help any man in hia need, or on 
any other occasion, I was never told that 
I bad not the means of doing it ; and that 
to myself the same necessity never hap- 
pened, to receive anything from another; 
that I have such a wife, so obedient, and 
ao affectionate, and so simple ; that I had 
abundance of good masters for my chil- 
dren ; and tliat remedies have been shown 
to me by dreams, both others, and against 
bloodspitting and giddiness . . . ; and 
that, when I had an inclination to philos- 
ophy, I did not fall into the hands of any 
aopbist, and that I did not waste my time 
on writers [of histories] , or in the resolu- 
tion of syllogisms, or occupy myself about 
the investigation of appearances in 
heavens ; for all these things require the 
help of the gods and fortune. 
Among the Quadi at the Granua. 
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I 

I Bbois the morning by saying to thy- 

I self, I shall meet with the busybody, 

I tho UDgrateful, arrogant, deceitful, envi- 

I oua, unsocial. All these things happen to 

them by reason of their ignorance of what 
is good and evil. But I who have seen the 
nature of the good that it is beautiful, and 
of the bad that it is ugly, and the nature 
of him who does wrong, that it is akin to 
me, not [only] of tho same blood or seed, 
but that it participates in [the same] in- 
telligence and [the same] portion of the 
divinity, I aan neither be injured by any 
of them, for no one can fix on me what is 
ugly, nor can I be angry with my kins- 
man, nor hate him. For wc are made'for 
co-operation, like feet, like hands, like 
eyelids, like the rows of the upper and 
lower teeth. To act against one another, 
then, is contrary to nature ; and it is act* 
ing against one another to be vexed and' 
to turn away. 



2. Whatever this is that I am, it is a 
little flesh and breath, and the ruling part. 
Throw away thy books ; no longer dis- 
tract thyself: it is not allowed ; but as if 
thou wast now dying, despise the flesh ; 
it is blood and bones and a network, a 
contexture of nerves, veins, and arteries. 
See tho breath also, what kind of a thing 
it is, air, and not always the same, but 
every moment sent out and again sucked 
in. The third then is the ruling part: 
consider thus : Thou art an old man ; no 
longer let this be a slave, no longer be 
pulled by tho strings like a puppet to un- 
social movements, no longer he either dis- 
satisfied with thy present lot, or shrink 
from the future. 

3. All that is from the gods is full of 
providence. That which is from fortune 
is not separated from nature, or without 
an interweaving and involution with the 
things which are ordered by providence. 
From thence all things flow ; and there is 
besides necessity, and that which is for 
the advantage of the whole universe, of 
which thou art a paii. But that is good 
fop every part of nature which the nature 
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of the whole brings, and what Berves to 
maintain this nature. Now the universe 
is preserved, as by the changes of the 
elements so by the changes of things 
compounded of the elements. Let these 
principles be enough for thee, let them 
always bo fixed opinions. But cast away 
the thirst after books, that thou mayest 
not die murmuring, but cheerfully, truly, 
and from thy heart thankful to the gods. 

4. Eemembcr how long thou hast been 
putting off these things, and how often 
thou hast received an opportunity from 
the gods, and yet dost not use it. Thou 
must now at last perceive of what uni- 
veree thou art a part, and of what admin- 
istrator of the universe thy existence is 
an efflux, and that a limit of time is fixed 
for thee, which if thou dost not use for 
cleai'ing away the clouds from thy mind, 
it will go and thou wilt go, and it will 
never return. 

5. Every moment think steadily as a 
Eoman and a man to do wbat thou hast in 
hand with perfect and simple dignity, and 
feeling of affection, and freedom, and jus- 
tice J and to give thyself relief from all 
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other thoughts. And thou wilt give thy- 
self relief, if thou doest every act of thy 
life as if it weie the last, laying aside all 
carelessness and passionate aversion from 
the commands of reason, and all hy[)oc- 
risy, and self-love, and discontent with 
the portion which has been given to thoe. 
Thou seest how few the things are, the 
which if a man lays hold of, he is able to 
live a life which flows in quiet, and is like 
the existence of the gods ; for the gods 
on their part will require nothing more 
from him who observes these things. 

6. Do wrong to thyself, do wrong to 
thyself, my soul ; but thou wilt no longer 
have the opportunity of honoring thyself. 
Every man's life is sufficient. But thine 
is nearly finished, though thy soul rever- 
ences not itself, but places thy felicity in 
the souls of others. 

7. Do the things external which fall upoa 
thee distract thee ? Give thyself time to 
learn something new and good, and cease 
to be whirled around. But then thou 
must also avoid being caufied about the 
other way. For those too are triflers who 
have wearied themselves in lite by their 
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activity, and yet have no object -to whii 
to direct every movement, and, in aword, 

all their thoughts. 

8. Through not observing what ia in • 
the mind of another, a man has seldom 
been seen to be unhappy ; but those who 
do not observe the movements of their 
own minds must of necessity be unhappy. 

9. This thou must always bear in mind, 
what is the nature of the whole, and what 
is my nature, and how this is related to 
that, and what kind of a part it is of what 
kind of a whole, and that there is no one 
who hinders thee from always doing and 
saying the things which are according to 
the nature of which thou art a part. 

10. Theophrastus, in his comparison 
of bad acts, — such a comparison as one 
would make in accordance with the com- 
mon notions of mankind, — says, like a 
true philosopher, that the offences which 
aro committed through desire are more 
blamablo than those which are committed 
through anger. For he who is excited by 
anger seems to turn away from reason 
with a certain pain and unconscious con- 
traction ; but he who ofienda through 
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deBtre, being overpowered by pleoeure^ 
seems to be in a maiiDer more intemper- 
ate and more womanish in liia offences. 
Eightly then, and in a way worthy of 
philosophy, he eaid-that the offence which 
is committed with pleasure is more blam- 
able than that which is committed with 
pain ; and on the whole the one ia more 
like a person who has been first wronged 
and through pain is compelled to be 
angry ; but the other is moved by his 
own impulse to do wrong, being carried 
towards doing something by desire. 

11. Since it is possible that thou may- 
est depart from life this very moment, 
regulate every act and thought accord- 
ingly. But to go away from among men, 
if there are gods, is not a thing to bo 
afraid of, for the gods will not involve 
thee in evil ; but if indeed they do not 
exist, or if they have no concern about 
human affairs, what is it to me to live in 
a universe devoid of gods or devoid of 
providence ? But in truth they do exist, 
and they do caro for human things, and 
they have put all the means in man's 
power to enable him not to fall into real 
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evils. And as to the rest, if there was 
anything evil, they wonld have provided 
for thia also, that it should be altogether 
in a man's power not to fall into it. Now 
that which does not make a man worse, 
how can it make a man's life worse? 
But neither thi-oi^h ignorance, nor hav- 
ing the knowledge but not the power to 
guard against or correct these things, is it 
possible that the nature of the universe 
has overlooked them ; nor is it possible 
that it has made so great a mistake, 
either through want of power or want of 
skill, that good and evil should happen in- 
diseriniinately to the good and the bad. 
But death certainly, and life, honor and 
disbsnor, pain and pleasure, all thone 
things equally happen to good men and 
bad, being things which make ua neither 
better nor worse. Therefore they are 
neither good nor evil, 

12. How quickly all things disappear, 
in the universe the bodies themselves, but 
in time the remembrance of them ; what 
is the nature of all sensible things, and 
particularly those which attract with the 
bait of pleasure or terrify by pain, or 
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noised abroad by vapory fame ; how 
worthless, and contemptible, nnd sordid, 
and perishable, and dead they are — all 
this it is the purt of the intellectual faculty 
to observe. To observe too who these 
are whose opinions and voices give repu- 
tation ; what death is, and the fact that, 
if a man looks at it in itself, and by the 
abstractive power of reflection resolves 
into their parts all the things which pre- 
sent themselves to the imagination in it, 
he will then consider it to be nothing else 
than an operation of nature; and if any 
one is afraid of an operation of nature, he 
is a child. This, however, is not only an 
operation of nature, but it is also a thing 
which conduces to the purposes of nature. 
To obsei'vo too how man comes near to 
the deity, and by what part of him, and 
when this part of man is so disposed. 
13. Nothing is more wretched than a 
man who traverses everything in a round, 
and pries into the things beneath the ' 
earth, as the poet says, and seeks by J 
conjecture what is in the minds of his 
neighbors, without perceiving that it is 
sufficient to attend to the demon witliln 
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him, and lo reverence it sinoerely. And 
reverence of the demon consists in keep- 
ing it pure from passion and thoughtless- 
ness, and dissatisfaction with what comes 
from gods and men. For the things from 
the gods merit veneration for their excel- 
lence ; and tbe things from men should 
be dear to us by reason of kinship ; and 
sometimes even, in a manner, they move 
our pity by reason of men's ignorance of 
good and bad ; this defect being not less 
than that which deprives us of the power 
of distinguishing things that are white 
and black. 

14. Though thou shouldst be going to 
live three thousand years, and as many 
times ten thousand years, still remember 
that no man loses any other life than this 
which he now lives, nor lives any other 
than this which he now loses. The long- 
est and shortest are thus brought to the 
same. For the present is the same to 
all, though that which perishes is not the 
same ; and so that which is lost appears 
to be a mere moment. For a man cannot 
lose either the past or the future : for 
what a man has not, how can any one take 
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this from bim? These two thinga then 
thou must bear in mind ; the one, that all 
thinga from eternity are of like forms and 
come round in a circle, and that it makes 
no differenco whether a man shall see the 
same things during a hundred years or 
two hundred, or an infinite time ; and the 
second, that the longest liver and ho who 
will die soonest lose just the same. For 
the present is the only thing of which a 
man can be deprived, if it is true that this 
is the only thing which be has, and that a 
man cannot lose a thing if he has it not. 

15. Remember that all is opinion. For 
what was said by the Cyoio Monimua ia 
manifest: and manifest too is the use of 
what was said, if a man receives what 
may be got out of it as far as it ia true. 

16. The soul of man docs violence to 
itself, first of all, when it becomes an ab- 
scess and, as it were, a tumor on the 
universe, so far aa it can. For to be 
vexed at anything which happens ia a acp- 
aration of ourselves from nature, in some 
part of which the naturca of all other 
thinga aro contained. In the next place, 
the aoul does violence to itself when it 
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turns away from any man, or even moves 
towards him witli tho intention of injur- 
ing, such as are the souls of those who 
are angry. In the third place, the soul 
does violence to itself when it is overpow- 
ered by pleasure or by pain. Fourthly, 
when it playa a part, and does or says 
anything insincerely and untruly. Fifthly, 
when it allows any act of its own and any 
movement to be without an aim, and doea 
anything thoughtlessly and without con- 
sidering what it is, it being right that 
even tho smallest things be done with ref- 
erence to an end ; and the end of rational 
animals is to follow the reason and the 
law of the most ancient city and polity. 
17. Of human life the time is a point, 
and tho substance ia in a flux, and the per- 
ception dull, and the composition of the 
whole body subject to putrefaction, and 
the soul a whirl, and fortune hard to 
divine, and fame a thing devoid of judg- 
ment. And, to say all in a word, every- 
thing which belongs to the body ia a 
stream, and what belongs to the soul is 
a dream and vapor, and life is a warfare 
and a stranger's sojourn, and after-fame 
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ia oblivion. What then is that which is | 
able- to conduct a man? One thing and 
only one, philosophy. But this consists 
in keeping the demon within a man free 
from violence and uuharmcd, superior to 
pains and pleasures, doing nothing with- 
out a purpose, nor yot falsely and with 
hypocrisy, not feeling the need of another 
man's doing or not doing anything ; and 
besides, accepting all that happens, and 
all (hat is allotted, as coming from thence, 
wherever it is, from whence ho himself 
came ; and, finally, waiting for death with 
a cheerful mind, as being nothing else 
than a dissolution of the elements of which 
every living being is compounded. But 
if there is no harm to the elements them- 
selves in each continually changing into 
another, why should a man have any ap- 
prehension about the change and disso- 
lution of all the elements? For it is 
according to nature, and nothing ia evil 
which is according to nature. 
This in Carnuntum. 
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"We ougbt to consider not only that our 
life is daily wasting away and a smaller 
part of it ia left, but another thing also 
must be taken into the account, that if a 
man should live longer, it is quite uncer- 
tain whether the understanding will still 
continue sufficient for the comprehensioii 
of things, and retain the power of con- 
templation which strives to acquire the 
knowledge of the divine and the human. 
For if be shall begin to fall into dotage, 
perspiration and nutrition and imagination 
and appetite, and whatever else there ia 
of the kind, will not fail ; but the power 
of making use of ourselves, and filling up 
the measure of our duty, and clearly sep- 
arating all appearances, and considering 
whether a man should now depart from 
life, and whatever else of the kind abso- 
lutely requires a disciplined reason, all 
this ia already extinguished. We must 
make basto then, not only because we 
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are daily searer to death, but also because ^^^| 
the conception of thinfia and the under- ^^B 



the conception of things and the under- 
standing of them cease first. 

2. We ought to observe also that even 
the things which follow after the things 
which are produced according to nature 
contain something pleasing and attractive. 
For iastnnce, when bread is baked some 
parts are split at the surface, and these 
parts which thus open, and have a cer- 
tain fashion contrary to the purpose of 
the balier's art, are beautiful in a man- 
ner, and in n peculiar way excite a desire 
for eating. And again, figs, when they 
are quite ripe, gape open ; and in the 
ripe olives the very circumstance of their 
being near to rottenness adds a peculiar 
beauty to the fruit. And the ears of com 
bending down, and the lion's eyebrows, 
and the foam which flows from the moutb 
of wild boars, and many other things, — 
though they are far from being beautiful, 
if a man should examine them severally, 
— still, because they are consequent upon 
liie things which are formed by nature, 
[ help to adorn them, and they please the 
should have a 
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feeling and deeper insight with respsct to 
the things which are prtxluced in the uni- 
verse, there is hardly one of those which 

' follow hy way of consequence which will 
not seem to him to be in a manner dis- 
posed so as to give pleasure. And so 
he will see even the real gaping jaws of 
wild beasts with no less pleasure than 
those which painters and sculptors show 
by imitation ; and in an old woman and an 
old man he will be able to see a certain 
maturity and comeliness ; and the attrao- 
tivG loveliness of young persons he will be 
able to look on with chaste eyes ; and 
many such things will present themselves, 
not pleasing to every man, but to him 
only who has become truly familiar with 
nature and her works. 

3. Hippocrates after curing many dis- 
eases himself fell sick and died. The 
Chaldiei foretold the deaths of many, and 
then fate caught theui too. Alexander, 
and Pompoius, and Caius Cffisar, after so 
often completely destroying whole cities, 
and in battle cutting to pieces many t«n 
thousands of cavalry and infantry, them- 

I ;BelTe8 too at last departed from life. He- 
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rat'litus, after so many speculations on the 
conflagration of the universe, was filled 
with water internally and died smeared 
all over with mud. And lice destroyed 
Democritus ; and other lice killed Socra- 
tes. \ATiat means all tliis? Thou hast 
embarked, thou hast made the voyage, 
thou art eonie to shore ; get out. If in- 
deed to another life, there is no want of 
gods, not even there. But if to a state 
without sensation, thou wilt cease to he 
hold by pains and pleasures, and to be a 
slave to the vessel, which ia as much infe- 
rior as that which serves it is fini»rior : 
for the one is intelligence and deity ; the 
other la earth and corruption. 

4. Do not waste the remainder of tby 
life in thoughts about others, when thou 
dost not refer thy thoughts to some object 
of common utility. For thou losest the 
opportunity of doing something else when 
thou hast such thoughts as these, "What is 
auoh a person doing, and why, and what 
is he saying, and what is he thinking of, 
and what ia ho contriving, and whatever 
else of the kind makes us wander away 
&om the observation of our own riding 
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power. AVo ought then to check Id the 
series of our thoughts everything that is 
without a purpose and useless, hut must 
of all the over-curious feeling and the 
nialignnut ; and a man should use himself 
to think of those things only hIkhiI which 
if one should suddenly ask, What hast thou 
now in thy thoughts? with perfect open- 
ness thou mfghtest immediately answer, 
Tills or That ; so that from thy words it 
should be plain that everything in thee is 
simple and henevolent, and such as befits 
a social animal, and one that cares nut for 
thoughts almut pleasure or sensual enjoy- 
ments at all, nor has any rivalry or envy 
and suspicion, or anything else for which 
thou wouldst blush if thou shouldat say 
that thou hadst it in thy mind. For the 
man who is such and no longer delays 
being among the number of the best, is 
like a priest and minister of the gods, 
uying too the [deity] which is planted 
within him, which makes the man uncon- 
laminated by pleasure, unharmed by any 
pain, untouched by any insult, feeling no 
wrong, a fighter in the noblest figlit, one 
who cannot Imj oveqrawercd by any pas- 
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aion, dyed deep with justice, accepting 
with all his soul everything which hap- 
pens and ia assigoed to him as hi» por- 
tion ; and not often, nor yet without great 
necessity and for the general interest, 
imaginiug whut another says, or does, or 
thinks. For it is only whut belongs to 
himself that bo makes the matter for hia 
activity ; and he constantly thinks of that 
which is allotted to himself out of the 
sum total of things, and he makes his 
own acta fair, and ho is persuaded that 
his own portion ia good. For the lot 
which is assigned to each man is carried 
along with him and carries him along with 
it. And he romomhers also that every 
rational animal is his kinsman, and that 
to care for all men is according to man's 
nature ; and a man should hold on to the 
opinion, not of all, but of those only who 
confessedly live according to nature. But 
as to those who hve not so, he always 
bears in mind what kind of men they are 
both at homo and from home, both by 
night and by day, and what they are, and 
with what men they live an impui-o life. 
Aocordingly he does not value at all the 
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praise which comes from such men, since 
they are not even satisfied with them- 
selves. 

5. Labor not unwillingly, nor without 
regard to the common interest, nor with- 
out due consideration, nor with distrac- 
tion ; nor let studied ornament set off thy 
thoughts, and be not either a man of many 
words, or busy about too many things. 
And further, let the deity which is in thee 
be the guardian of a living being, manly 
and of ripe age, and engaged in matter 
political, and a Roman, and a ruler, who 
has taken his post like a man waiting for 
the signal which summons him from life, 
and ready to go, having need neither of 
oath nor of any man's testimony. Be 
cheerful also, and seek not external help 
nor the tranquillity which others give. A 
man then must stand erect, not be kept 
erect by others. 

6. If thou findest in human life any- 
thing better than justice, truth, temper- 
ance, fortitude, and, in a word, anything 
better than- thy own mind's self-satisfac- 
tion in the things which it enables thee to 
do according to right reason, and in the 
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condition that is aasiynod to theo with- 
out thy own choice ; if, I say, thou seest 
Biiythiug better than this, turn to it with 
all thy soul, and enjoy that which thou 
hast found to be the best. But if nothing 
appears to be better than the deity which 
is planted in thee, which has subjected 
to itself all thy appetites, and carefully 
examinea all the impressions, and, as Soc- 
rates said, has detached itself from the 
persuasions of sense, and has submitted 
Itself to the gods, and cares for mankind; 
if thou findest everything else smaller and 
of less value than this, give place to noth- 
mg else, for if thou dost once diverge and 
incline to it, thou wilt no longer without 
distraction be able to give the preference 
to that good thing which is thy proper 
possession and thy own; for it is not 
right that anything of any other kind, 
such as praise from the many, or power, 
or enjoyment of pleasure, should come 
into competition with that which is ration- 
ally and politically [or, practically] good. 
All these things, even though they may 
seem to adapt themselves [to the better 
things] in a small degree, obtain the su 
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riority all at once, and carry us away. 
But do thou, I say, simply and freely 
choose the better, and hold to it. — But 
thut which is useful is the better. — Well 
then, if it is useful to thee as a rational 
being, keep to it; but if it is only useful 
to thee as an animal, say so, and maintain 
thy judgment without arrogance : only 
take cnrc that thou mukcst the inquiry by 
B sure method. 

7. Never value anything aa profitable to 
thyself which shall compel thee to break 
thy promise, to lose thy self-respect, to 
hate any man, to suspect, to curse, to act 
the hypocrite, to desire anything which 
needs walla and curtains : for be who h 
preferred to everything else bis own intel- 
ligence and demon and the worship of 
its excellence, acta no tragic part, does 
not groan, will not net-d either solitude c 
much company ; and, what is chief of all, 
ho will live without either pursuing o 
flying from [death] ; but whether for 
longer or a shorter time ho shall have the 
soul inclosed in the body, he cares not at 
all : for even if he must depart immedi- 
ately, be will go aa readily as if ho were 
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going to do anything else which 
done with decency and order ; taking care 
of thia only all throdgh life, that hia 
thoughts turn not away from anything 
which belongs to an intelligent animal 
and a member of a civil community. 

8. In the mind of one who is chastened 
and purified thou wilt find no corrupt mat- 
ter, nor impurity, nor any sore skinned 
over. Nor is his life incomplete when 
fate overtakes him, as one may say of an 
actor who leaves the stage before ending 
and finishing the play. Besides, there is 
in him nothing servile, nor affected, nor 
too closely bound [to other things], nor 
yet detached [from other things], nothing 
worthy of blame, nothing which seeks a 
hiding-plaee. 

9. Reverence the faculty which pro- 
duces opinion. On this faculty it entirely 
depends whether there shall exist in thy 
ruling part any opinion inconsistent with 
nature and the constitution of the rational 
animal. And this faculty promises free- 
dom from hasty judgment, and fi'iendship 
towards men, and obedience to the gods. 

10. Throwing away then all things. 
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hoiil to these only which are few ; and 
besides bear in miml that every man livoa 
only this present time, which is an indi- 
visible point, and that all the roat of his 
life is either past or it is uncertain. Short 
then ia the time which every man lives, 
and small the noolt of the earth where he 
lives ; and short too the longest posthu- 
mous fame, and even this only continued 
by a succession of poor human beings, 
who will very soon die, and who know 
not even themselves, much less him who 
died long ago. 

U. To the aids which have been men- 
tioned let this one still be added : — Make 
for thyself a definition or description of 
the thing which is presented to thee, so as 
to sec distinctly what kind of a thing it is 
in its substance, in its nudity, in its com- 
plete entirety, and tell thyself its proper 
name, and the names of the things of 
which it has been compounded, and into 
which it will be resolved. For nothing is 
80 productive of elevation of mind as to 
be able to examine methodically and truly 
every object which is presented to thee in 
life, and always to look at things so as 
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^^H to see iit (be aanio time what kind of 
^^H universe this is, and what kind 
^^H eTerything performs in it, and what value 
^^™- everything has with reference to the whole, 
aud what with reference to man, who is a 
citizen of the highest city, of which all 
other cities are like families ; what each 
thing is, and of what it is composed, and 
how long it is the nature of this thing to 
endure which now makes an impression 
on me, and what virtue I have need of 
with respect to it, such as gentleness, 
manliness, truth, fidelity, simplicity, con- 
tentment, and the rest. Wherefore, on 
every occasion a man should say : this 
comes from god ; and this is according to 
the a^Tpoi-tionment and spinning of the 
thread of destiny, and such-like coinci- 
dence and chance ; and this is from one 
of the same stock, and a kinsman and 
partner, onu who knows not, however, what 
is according to his nature. But I know ; 
for this reason 1 behave towards him ac- 
cording to the natural law of fellowship 
with benevolence and justice. At the 
same time, however, in things indifferent I 
attempt to ascertain the value of each. 
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12. If thou workest at that which is 
?jefore thee, following light reasob seri- 
ously, vigorously, calmly, without allow- 
ing anything eUc to distract thoe, but 
keeping thy divine part pure, as if thou 
shouldst bo bound to give it back immedi- 
ately; if thou boldest to this, expecting 
nothing, fearing nothing, but satisfied with 
thy present activity according to nature, 
and with heroic truth in every word and 
eound which thou uttercst, thou wilt live 
happy. And there is no man who is able 
to prevent this, 

13. As physicians have always their 
instruments aud knives ready for cases 
which suddenly require their skill, so do 
thou have principles ready for the under- 
standing of things divine and human, and 
for doing everything, even tho smallest, 
with a recollection of the bond which 
unites the divino and human to one an- 
other. For neither wilt thou do anything 
well which pertains to man without at the 
same time having a reference to things J 
divine ; nor the contrary. 

14. No longer wander at hazard; for| 
neither wilt thou read thv O' 
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nor ihc nets of the aDcient Romnns and 
HelleDes, and the aelectiooa from hooks 
which thou wast reserving for thy old 
age. Hasten then to the end which thou 
hast before thee, and, throwing away idle 
hopes, come to thy own aid, if thou carest 
at all for thyself, while it is in thy power. 

15. They know not how many things 
are signified by the words stealing, sow- 
ing, buying, keeping quiet, seeing what 
ought to be done ; for this is not effected 
by the eyes, but by another kind of 
vision. 

16, Body, soul, intelligence : to the 
body belong sensations, to the soul appe- 
tites, to the intelligence principles. To 
receive the impressions of forms by means 
of appearances belongs even to animals ; 
to be pulled by the strings of desire be- 
longs both to wild boasts and to men who 
have made themselves into women, and to 
a Phalaris and a Nero : and to have the 
intelligence that guides to the things which 
appear suitable belongs also to those who 
do not believe in the gods, and who betray 
their country, and do their impure deeds 
when they have shut tho doors. If then 
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everything else is common to all that I 
have mentioned, there remains that which 
is peculiar to the good man, to be pleased 
and content with what happens, and with 
the thread which is spun for him ; and 
not to defile the divinity which is planted 
in his breast, nor disturb it by a crowd of 
images, but to preserve it tranquil, follow- 
ing it obediently as a god, neither saying 
anything contrary to the truth, nor doing 
anj'thing contrary to justice. And if all 
men refuse to believe that he lives a simple, 
modest, and contented life, he is neither 
angry with any of them, nor does he de- 
viate from the way which leads to the end 
of life, to which a man ought to come 
pure, tranquil, ready to depart, and with- 
out any compulsion, perfectly reconciled 
to his lot. 
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That which rules within, when it 
according to nature, is so afiectod ivith 
respect to the events which happen, that 
it always easily adapts itself to that which 
is possible and is presented to it. For it 
requires no definite material, but it moves 
towards its purpose, under certain coo- 
ditioDS, however; and it makes a material 
for itself out of that which opposes it, aa 
fire lays hold of what falls into it, by 
which a small light would have been ex- 
tinguished : but when the fire is strong, 
it soon appropriates to itself the matter 
which is heaped on it, and consumes it, 
and rises higher by means of this voiy 
material. 

2. Let no act be done without a pu r- 
pose , nor otherwise than according to the 
perfect principles of art. 

3. Men seek retreats for themselves, ^-- 
houses in the country, sea-shores, and 
mountains ; and thou too art wont to de- 
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sire such things very much. But this is^^^l 
altogether a mark of the uiost cominoii ^^^| 
sort of men, for it is in thy power when- 
ever thou shalt choose to retire into thy- 
--^'self. For nowhere either with more quiet 
L or more freedom from trouble docs a man 

f retire than Into his own soul, particularly 

^^^ when he has within him such thciughta 
^^^L that by looking into tliem he is immcdi- 
^^H ately in perfect tranfiuillity ; and I affirm 
^^* that tranquillity is nothing else than the 
good ordering of the mind. Co nsta n tly 
then give to thyself this retreat, and re- 
new thyself; and let thy principles bo 
brief and fundamental, which, as soon as 
thou shalt recur to them, will be sufficient 
to cleanse the soul completely, and to send 
thee back free from all discontent with the 
things to which thou returnest. For with 
what art thou discontented? With tho 
biidness of men ? Recall to thy mind this 
conclusion, that rational animals exist fo r 
o ne another, and that to endure is a pa rt 
o f justice, and that men do wrong invol- 
untarily ; and consider how many already, 
after njutual enmity, suspicion, hatred, ■ 
and fighting, have been sti-etched dead, 
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rediiced to ashes ; and he quiet at last. —- 
But perhaps thou art dissatisfied with that 
which is assigned to thee out of the uoi- 
verse. — Recall to thy recollection this 
alternative ; either there is providence or 
atoms [fortuitous coneurrencc of things] ; 
or remember the arguments by wliieh it 
has been proved that the world is a kind 
of political community [and be quiet at 
last] . — But perhaps corporeal things will 
still fasten upon thee. — Consider then 
further that the mind mingles not with the 
breath, whether moving gently or vio- 
lently, when it has oneo drawn itself apart 
and discovered its own power, and think 
also of all that thou hast heard and as- 
sented to about pain and pleasure [and be 
quiet at last] . — But perhaps the desire of 
the thing called fame will torment thee. 
— See how soon everything is forgotten, 
and look at the chaos of infinite time on 
each side of [the present], and the empti- 
ness of applause, and the changeableness 
and want of judgment in those who pre- 
tend to give praise, and the narrowness of 
the space within which it is circumscribed 
[and be quiet ut last]. For the whole 
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earth is a point, and how small a nook in 
it is this thy dwelling, and how few are 
there in it, and what kind of people are 
they who will praise thee. 

This then remains : Remember to retire 
into this little territory of thy own, and 
)al)ove all do not distract or strain thyself, 
but be free, and look at things as a man, 
as a human being, as a citizen, as a mor- 
tal. But among the things readiest to thy 
hand to which thou shalt turn, let there 
be these, which are two. One is that 
things do not touch the soul, for they are 
external and remain immovable ; but our 
perturbations come only from the opinion 
which is within. The other is that all 
these things, which thou seest, change 
immediately and will no longer be ; and 
constantly bear in mind how many of these 
changes thou hast already witnessed. The 
universe is transformation : life is opinion. 

4. If our intellectual part is common, 
the reason also, in respect of which we 
are rational beings, is common : if this is 
so, common also is the reason which com- 
mands us what to do, and what not to do ; 
if this is so, there is a common law also ; 
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if this is BO, we are fellow-citizena ; if tbiB 
ia ao, we are members of some political 
community; if this ia so, the world ia in 
a manner a state. For of what other com- 
mon political community will any one say 
that the whole human race are members ? 
And from thence, from this common polit- 
ical community, comes also our very intel- 
lectual faculty and reasoning faculty and 
our capacity for law ; or whence do they 
come ? For as my earthly part is a por- 
tion given to mo from certain earth, and 
that which is watery from another elo- 
ment, and that which is hot and fiery 
from some peculiar source (for nothing 
comes out of that which is nothing, as 
nothing also returns to non-existence), so 
also the intellectual part conies from some 
source, 

5. Death ia such as generation is, a 
mystery of nature ; a composition out of 
the same elements, and a decomposition 
into the same ; and altogether not a thing 
of which any man should he ashamed, for 
it ia not contrary to [the nature of] a 
reasonable animal, and not contrary to 
the reason of our constitution. 
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6. It is natural that these things should 
be done by such persons, it is a matter of 
neceaaity ; and if a man will not have it 
so, he will not allow the fig-tree to have 
juice. But by all means hear this in 
mind, that within a very short time both 
thou and he will be dead ; and soon not 
even your names will be left behind. 

7. Take away thy opinion, and then 
there is taken away the complaint, "I 
have been harmed." Take away the com- 
plaint, "I have been harmed," and the 
harm is taken away. 

8. That which doea not make a man 
worse than he was, also does not make 
his life worse, nor does it harm him either 
from without or from within. 

9. The nature of that which is [uni- 
versally] useful has been compelled to do 
this. 

10. Consider that everything which hap- 
pens, happens justly, and if thou nb- 
servest carefully, thou wilt find it to be 
so. I do not say only with respect to the 
continuity of the aeries of things, but 
with respect to what is just, and as if it 
wore done by one who assigns to each 
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thing its value. Observe then aa thou 
bast begun ; and whatever thou docst, do 
it in conjunction with this, the being 
good, and in the sense in which a man is 
properly understood to be good. Keep 
to this in every action, 

11. Do not have such an opinion of 
things as he has who does thee wrong, or 
such as he wishes thee to have, but look 
at them aa they are in truth. 

12. A man should always have these 
two lilies in readiness : the one, to do only 
whatever the reason of the ruling and 
legislating faculty may suggest for the 
use of men ; the other, to change thy 
opinion, if there is any one at hand who 
sets thee right and moves thee from any 
opinion. But this change of opinion must 
proceed only from a certain perauasion, 
as of what is just or of common advnn - 
tagc, and the like, not be cause it appears 
pleasantor brin gs reputation . 

13. Hast thoui'easbn ? I have. — Why I 
then dost not thou use it ? T"or if this does ' 
its own work, what else dost thou wish? 

14. Thou hast existed as a part. Thou 
shalt disappear in that which produced 
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thee ; but rather thou shalt be received 
back into its seminal principle by trans- 
mutation. 

15. Many grains of frankincense on the 
same altar : one falls before, another falls 
after ; but it makes no difference. 

16. Within ten days thou wilt seem a 
god to those to whom thou art now a 
beast and an ape, if thou wilt return to 
thy principles and the worship of reason. 

17. Do not act as if thou wert going to 
live ten thousand years. Death hangs 
over thee. While thou livest, while it is 
in thy power, be good. 

18. How much trouble he avoids who 
does not look to see what his neighbor 
says or does or thinks, but only to what 
he does himself, that it may be just and 
pure ; or as Agathon says, look not round 
at the depraved morals of others, but run 
straight along the line without deviating 
from it. 

19. He who has a vehement desire for 
posthumous fame does not consider that 
every one of those who remember him 
will himself also die very soon ; then 
again also they who have succeeded them^ 
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until tho whole remembrance shall have 
been extinguished as It is transmitted 
through men who foolishly admire and 
perish. But suppose that those who will 
remember are even immortal, and that 
the remembrance will be immortal, what 
then is this to thee ? And I say not what 
is it to the dead, but what is it to the 
living? What is praise, except indeed so 
far as it has a certain utility ? For thou 
now rejectest unseasonably the gift of 
nature, clinging to something else. . , . 
20. Everything which is in any way 
beautiful is beautiful in itself, and termi- 
nates in itself, not having praise as part 
of itself. Neither worse then nor better 
is a thing made by being praised. I 
afBrm this also of the things which are 
called beautiful by the vulgiir, for exam- 
ple, material things and works of art. 
That which is really beautiful has no need 
of anything ; not more than law, not more 
than truth, not more than benevolence or 
modesty. Which of these things is beau- 
tiful because it is praised, or spoiled Ijy 
being blamed? la such a thing as an 
emerald made worse than it was, if it ia 
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not praised? or gold, ivory, pnrple, a 
lyre, a little knife, a flower, a shrub? 

21. If souls continue to exist, how does 
the air contain them from ttcmity ? — 
But how does the earth contain the bodies 
of those who have been buried from time 
so i-emote ? For as here the mutation of 
these bodiea after a certain continuance, 
whatever it may be, and their dissolution 
make room for other dead bodies ; so the 
souls which are removed into the air after 
subsisting for some time are transmuted 
and diffused, and assume a fiery natur e by 
being received into the seminal intelli- 
gence ' 



irse, and in this way 



make room for the fresh souls which come 
to dwell there. And this is the answer 
which a man might give on the hypothe- 
sis of souls continuing to exist. But wo 
must not only think of the number of 
bodies which are thus buried, but also of 
the number of animals which are daily 
eaten by us and the other animals. For 
what a number is consumed, and thus in 
a manner buried in the bodies of those 
who feed on them ! And nevertheless 
this earth receives them by reason of the 
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changes [of these bodies] into blood, and 
the tniDs formations into the aSrial or the 
fiery clement. 

What is the iavostigatiou into the truth 
in this matter? The division into that 
which is material and that which is ttiB 
cause of form Tthe formal] . 

22. Do not be whirled about, but in 
every movement have respect to justice, 
and on the occasion of every impression 
maintain the faculty of comprehension [or 
understanding] . 

23. Everything harmonizes with me, 
which is harmonious to thee, O Uni- 
verse. Nothing for me is too early nor j 
too late, which is in due time for thee, f 
Everything is fruit to me which thy sea- 
sons bring, O Nature : from thee are all 
things, in thee are all things, to thee all 
things return. The poet says, Dear city 
of Cecropa ; and wilt not thou say. Dear 
city of Zeus? 

24. Occupy thyself with few thinge, 
says the philosopher, if thou wouldst be 
tranquil. — But consider if it would not 
be better to say, Do what is necessary, 
and whatever the reason of the animal 
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which ie naturally Rocial requires, and as 
it requires. For this brings not only the 
tranquillity which comes from doing well, 
but also that which comes from doiug few 
things. For the greatest part of what 
we say and do being unnecessary, if a 
man takes this away, he will have more 
leisuro and less uneasiness. Accordingly 
OD every occasion a man should ask him- 
self. Is this one of the unnecessary things ? 
Now a man should take away not only 
unnecessary acts, but also unnecessary 
thoughts, for thus superfluous acts will 
not follow after. 

25. Try how the life of the good man 
suits thee, the life of him who is satisfied 
with his portion out of the whole, and 
satisfied with his own just acts and bonev- 
olont disposition. 

26. Hast thou seen those things ? Look 
also at these. Do not disturb thyself. 
Make thyself all simplicity. Does any 
one do wrong? It ia to himself that he 
does the wrong. Has anything happened 
to thee? Well ; out of the universe from 
the beginning everything which happens 
has been apportioned and spun out to 
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thee. In a word, thy life is short. Thoii ' 
must turn to profit the present by the aid 
of reason and justice. Be sober in thy 
relaxation. I 

27. Either it is a well-arranged universe 
or a chaos huddled together, but still a 
universe. But can a certain order subsist 
in thee, and disorder in the All? And I 
this too when all things are so separated 
and diffused and sympathetic. 

28. A black character, a womanish char- 
acter, a stubborn character, bestial, child- 
ish, animal, stupid, counterfeit, scurrilous, 
fraudulent, tyrannical. 

29. If he is a stranger to the universe | 
who does not know what is in it, no Ii 
is be a stranger who does not know what ' 
is going on in it. He is a runaway, who 
flies from social reason ; he is blind who 
shuts the eyes of the understanding ; he 
is poor who has need of another, and has 
not from himself all things which are 
useful for life. He ia an abscess on the\ 
universe who withdraws and separates 1 
himself from the reason of our common I 
nature through being displeased with the \ 
things which happen, for the same nature 
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produces this, and has produced thee too : 
he is a piece rent asunder from the state, 
who tears his own soul from that of rea- 
sonable animals, which is one. 

30. The one is a philosopher without a 
tunic, and the other without a book : here 
ia another half naked : Broad I have not, 
he suys, and I abide by reason — And I 
do not get the means of living out of my 
learning, and 1 abide [by my reason], 

31. Love the art, poor as it may be, 
which thou hast learned, and be content 
with it ; and pass through the rest of life 
like one who has intrusted to the gods 
with his whole soul all that ho has, mak- 
ing thyself neither the tyrant nor the 
slave of any man. 

32. Consider, for example, the times of 
Vespasian. Thou wilt see all these things, 
people marrying, bringing up children, 
sick, dying, warring, feasting, trafficking, 
cultivating the ground, flattering, obsti- 
nately arrogant, suspecting, plotting, wish- 
ing for some to die, grumbling about the 
present, loving, heaping up treasure, de- 
airing consulship, kingly power. Well 
then, that life of these people no longer 
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exists at all. Again, remove to the times 
of Trajan. Again, all is the same. Their 
life too ia gone. In like manner view also 
the other epochs of time and of whole 
nations, and see how many after great 
efforts soon fell and were resolved into 
the elements. But chiefiy thou shouldst 
think of those whom thou hast thyself 
known distractmg themselves about idle 
things, neglecting to do what was in ac- 
cordance with their proper constitution, 
and to hold firmly to this and to he con- 
tent with it. And herein it is necessary 
to rememher that the attention given to 
everything has its proper value and pro- 
portion. For thus thou wilt not be dissat- 
isfied, if thou appliest thyself to smaller 
matters no further than is fit. 

33. The words which were formerly 
familiar are now antiquated : so also the 
nan^fs.of those who were famed of old, 
are now in a manner antiquated, Camillus, 
Cteso, Volesus, Leonnatus, and a little 
after also Scipio and Cato, then Augustus, 
then also Hadrianus and Antoninus. For 
all things soon pass away and become a 
mere tale, and complete oblivion soon 
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buries them. And I say this of those 
who have shone in a wondrous way. For 
the rest, as soon as they have breathed 
out their breath, they are gone, and no 
man speaks of them. And, to conclude 
the matter, what is even an eternal re- 
membrance? A mere nothing. What 
then is that about which we ought to em- 
ploy our serious pains ? This one thing, 
thoughts just, and acts social, and words 
which never lie, and a disposition which 
gladly accepts all that happens, as neces- 
sary, as usual, as flowing from a principle 
and source of the same kind. 

34. Willingly give thyself up to Clotho 
[one of the fates] , allowing her to spin thy 
thread into whatever things she pleases; 

35. Everything is only for a day, both 
that which remembers and that which is 
remembered. 

36. Observe constantly that all things 
take place by change, and accustom thy- 
self to consider that the nature of the 
Universe loves nothing so much as to 
change the things which are and to make 
new things like them. For everything 
that exists is in a manner the seed of that 
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I which will be. But thou art thinking 
only of seeds whivh are cast into the 
earth or into a womb : but this is a very 
vulgar notion. 
37. Thou wilt soon die, and tliou art 
not yet simple, uor free from perturba- 
tions, nor without suspicion of being hurt 
by external things, nor kindly dispc 
towards all; nor dost thou yot place 
dom only in acting justly. 
38. Examine men's ruling principles, 
even those of the wise, what kind of 
things they avoid, and what kind they 
pursue. 

39. What is ovil to tbec dooa not au))- 
eist in the ruling principle of another ; nor 

■ yet in any turning and mutation of tliy 
corporeal covering. Where in it 01011? 
It is in that part of Ibee in which fMtl>- 
uats the power of forming opinions alxnit 
evils. Let this power lht;n not form 
[sDch] opinions, and all is well. And if 
that which is nearest to it, the [xwr tfody, 
is cat, barot, filled with malter aiul rut^ 
temteee, Devertbctew let the part w}<icb 
Swmii opinions slMut tbeM thing* Iw fjui«t, 
that is, let it ju(lg« that oothinff f* mlber 
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bad or good which can happen equally to 
the bad man and the good. For that 
which happens equally to him who lives 
contrary to nature and to him who lives 
according to nature, is neithei' accordiag 
to nature nor contrary to nature. 

40. Constantly regard the universe as 
one living being, having one substance 
and one soul ; and observe how all things 
have reference to one perception, the per- 
ception of this one living being ; and how 
all things act with one movement; and 
how all things are the co-operating causes 
of all things which exist ; observe too the 
continuous spinning of the thread and the 
contexture of the web. 

41. Thou art a little soul bearing about 
a corpse, as Epictetus used to say. 

42. It is no evil for things to undergo 
change, and no good for things to subsist 
in consequence of change. 

43. Time is like a river made uB _of 
tho events which happ en , flnd ji vinlpnt. 
stream i for as soon as a thing has be en 
seen, it is carried away, and another com es 
in its place, and this will be carried away 
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^^^ft 44. EverythiDg which happens is as^^^H 
^^V. familiar and well known as the rose in^^^^ 
' spring and the fruit In sunimer ; for such ' 

is disease, and death, and calumny, and | 

1^^^ treachery, and whatever else delights foola ^^^J 
^^K or ^^^1 

^^^P 45. In the series of things those whid^^^^H 
^^" follow are always aptly fitted to those ^^^ 

which have gone before ; for this series is 
' not like a mere enumeration of disjointed 

^^H things, which has only a necessary se- 
^^^K quence, but it is a rational connection: 
^^V and as all existing things aix) arranged to- 
^^^ gather harmoniously, so the things which 

come into existence exhibit no mere suc- 
i) cession, but a certain wonderful relation- J 

^H j}hip. ^^M 

^^H^ 46. Always remember the saying of^^^| 
^^^RHeraclitus, that the death of earth is to'^^^H 
^^^1 become water, and the death of water is I 

Hto 

^m be 
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which have gone before ; for this series is 
not like a mere enumeration of disjointed 
things, which has only a necessary se- 
quence, but it is a rational connection: 
and as all existing things ai-o arranged to- 
gether harmoniously, so the things which 
come into existence exhibit no mere suc- 
cession, but a certain wonderful relation- 
jship. 

Always remember the saying offl 
[eraclitus, that the death of earth is to* 
become water, and the death of water is 
become air, and the death of air is to 
become fire, and reversely. And think 
too of him who forgets whither the way 
leads, and that men quarrel with that 
with which they are most constantly in 
sommunion, the reason which governs the 
universe; and the things which they daily 
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meet with seem to them strange : and con- 
sider that we ought not to act and speak 
as if we were asleep, for even in sleep we 
seem to act and speak ; and that we ought 
not, like children who learn from their 
parents, simply to act and speak as we 
have been taught. 

47. If any god told thee that thou shalt 
die to-morrow, or certainly on the day 
after to-morrow, thou wouldst not care 
much whether it was on the third day or 
on the morrow, unless thou wast in the 
highest degree mean-spirited, — for how 
small is the difference? — so think it no 
great thing to die after as many years as 
thou canst name rather than to-morrow. 

48, Think continually how many physi- 
cians are dead after often contracting their 
eyebrows over the sick; and how many 
astrologers after predicting with great pre- 
tensions the deaths of others; and how 
many philosophers after endless discourses 
on death or immortality; how many he- 
roes after killing thousands ; and how 
many tyrants who have used their power 
over men's lives with terrible insolence as 
if they were immortal ; and how many 
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cities aro entirely dead, so to speak, 
Helice and Pompeii aad Herclanum, and 
others iDnumeiable. Add to the reckon- 
ing all whom thou bast knowu, one after 
another. One man after burying another 
has been laid out dead, and another buries 
him ; and all this in a short time. To 
conclude, always observe how ephemeral 
and worthless human things are, and what 
was yesterday a little mncua, to-morrow 
will be a mummy or ashes. Pass then 
through this little Epace of time conform- 
ably to nature, and end thy journey in 
content, just as an olive falls off when it 
is ripe, blessing nature who produced it, 
and thanking the tree on which it grew. 

49. Be like the promontory against 
which the waves continually break, but it 
stands firm and tames the fury of the 
water around it. 

Unhappy am 1, because this has hap- ] 
pened to me? — Not so, but happy am I, 
though this has happened to me, because 
I continue free from pain, neither crushed 
by the present nor fearing the future. 
For such a thing as this might have hap- 
pened to every man ; but every man would 
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not have coatinuod froe from pain on such 
an occasion. Why then is that rather a 
misfortune than this a good fortune ? And 
dost thou in all eases call that a man's 
misfortune, which is not a deviation from 
man's nature? And does a thing seem to 
thee to be a deviation from man's nature, 
when it is not contrary to the will of 
man's nature? Well, thou kunwest the 
will of nature. Will then this which has 
happened prevent thee from being just, 
magnanimous, temperate, prudent, secure 
against inconsiderate opinions and false- 
hood ; will it prevent thee from having 
modesty, freedom, and everything else, 
by the presence of which man's nature 
obtains all that is its own? Remember 
too on every occasion which leads thee to 
vexation to apply this principle : not that 
this is a misfortune, but that to bear it 
nobly is good fortune. 

50. It is a vulgar, but atill a useful help 
towards contempt of death, to pass in re- 
view those who have tenaciously stuck to 
life. What more then have they gained 
than those who have died early ? Certainly 
they lie in their tombs somewhere at last. 
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Cadicianus, Fabius, Juliaous, Lepidus, or 
any one else like them, who have carried 
out many to be buried, and then were car- 
ried oQt themselves. Altogether the in- 
terval is small [between birth and death] ; 
and consider with how much trouble, and 
in company with what sort of people and 
iu what a feeble body this interval is la- 
boriously passed. Do not then con8ider_ 
life a thing of any value. For look to the 
immensity of time behind thee, and to 
the time which is before thee, another 
boundless space. In this infinity then 
what is the difference between him who 
lives three days and him who Jives three 
generations ? 

51. Always run to the short way ; and 
the short way is the natural ; accordingly 
say and do everything in conformity with 
the soundest reason. For such a purpose 
frees a man from trouble, and warfare, 
and all artifice and ostentatious dis] 
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In the morning when thou risest unwil!- 
y, let this thought be present — I am 
risiDg to the work of a humaa being. 
Why then am 1 dissatisfied if I am going 
to do the things for which I exist and for 
which 1 was brought into the world? Or 
have I been made for this, to lie in the 
bedclothes and keep myself warm ? — But 
this is more pleasant — Dost thou exist 
then to take thy pleasure, and not at all 
for action or exertion ? Dost thou not see 
the little plants, tlie little birds, the ants, 
the spiders, the bees working together to 
put in order their several parts of the 
univorso? And art thou unwilling to do 
the work of a human being, and dost thou 
not make haste to do that which is accord- 
ing to thy nature? — But it is necessary 
to take rest also — It is necessary : how- 
ever nature has fixed bounds to this too : 
she has fixed bounds both to eating and 
drinking, and yet thou goest be yond these 
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P founds, beyond what Is sufficient; ^et i n 
thy acts it is not bq, hut thou atoppes t 
Bbort of what thou canst do^ So thou 
lovest not thyself, for if thou didst, thou 
wouldst lovo thy nature and her will. 
But those who love their several aits 
exhaust themselves in working at them 
unwashed and without food ; but thou 
Taluest thy own nature less than the turner 
values the turning art, or the dancer the 
dancing art, or tho lover of money values 
hia money, or the vainglorious man his 
little glory. And such men, when they 
have a violent affection to a thing, choose 
neither to eat nor to sleep rather than to 
perfect the things which they care for. 
But are the acts which concern society 
more vile in thy eyes and less worthy of 
thy labor? , 

2. How easy it is to repel and to wipel 
away every impression which is trouble- 
some or unsuitable, and immediately to 
be in all tranquillity. 

3. Judge every word and deed which 
are according to nature to be fit for thee : 
and be not diverted by the blame which 
follows from any people nor by their 
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words, but if a thing is good to be done 
or said, do not considor it unworthy of 
thee. For those persons have their pe- j 
culiar leading principle and follow their ^ 
peculiar movement ; which tbiDgs do not 
thou regard, but go straight on, following 
thy own nature and the common nature ; 
and the way of both is one. 

4. I go through the thiags which hap- 
pen according to nature until I shall fall 
iind rest, breathing out my breath into 
that element out of which I daily draw it 
in, and falling upon that earth out of 
which my father collected the seed, and 
my mother the blood, and my nurse the 
milk ; out of which during so many years 
I have been supplied with food and drink j 
which bears me when I tread on it and 
abuse it for so many purposes. 

5. Thou sayest, Men cannot admire the 
sharpness of thy wits — Be it so : but 
there are many other things of which thou 
canst not say, I am not formed for them 
by nature. Show those qualities then 
which are altogether in thy power: sin- 
cerity, gravity, endurance of labor, avcr- 
Bion to pleasure, contentment with thy 
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portion and with few thinga, benevolence, 
frankness, no love of snperfluity, freedom 

from trifling magnanimity. Dost thou not 
see how many (juaiities thou art immedi- 
ately able to exliibit, in which there is no 
excuse of natural incapacity and uuBtness, 
and yet thou still remainest voluntarily 
below the marli? or art thou compelled 
through being defectively furnished by 
nature to murmur, and to be stm gy^and 
to flatt erj.and t o find fault with thy poor 
bodyiand t o try to please men, and tomalia 
great^spLay, and to be so restless in thy 
miud? No by the gods : but thou might> 
est have been delivered from these thinga 
long ago. Only if in truth thou canst be 
charged with being rather slow and dull 
of comprehonsion, thou must exert thy- 
self about this also, not neglecting it nor 
yet taking pleasure in thy dulnoss. 

6, One man, when he has done a ser- 
vice to another, is ready to set it down to 
his account as a favor conferred. An- 
other is not ready to do this, but still in 
his own mind he thinks of the man as his 
debtor, and he kuows what he has done. 
A third in a manner does not even know 
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what he has done, but he is like a vine 
which has produced grapea, and seeks for 
nothing more after it has once produced 
its proper fruit. As a horse when he has 
run, a dog when be has tracked the game, 
a bee wbeo it has made the lioney, so a 
man when he has done a good act, does 
not call out for others to come and see, 
but he goes on to another act, as a vino 
goes on to produce again the grapea in 
season. — Must a man then bo one of these, 
who in a manner act thus without observ- 
ing it? — Yes — But this very thing is 
necessary, the observation of what a man is 
doing : for, it may be said, it is character- 
istic of the social animal to perceive that 
he is working in a social manner, and in- 
deed to wish that his social partner also 
should perceive it. — It is true what thou 
sayest, but thou dost not rightly under- 
stand what is now said : and for this reason 
thou wilt become one of those of whom 
I spoke before, for even they are misled 
by a certain show of reason. But if thou 
wilt choose to understand the meaning of 
what is said, do not fear that for this 
reason thou wilt omit any social act. 
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7. A prayer of the Athenians : Kaio, 
'r&m, O dear Zeus, down on the ploughed 

fields of the Athenians and on the plaioB. 
— In truth we ought not to pray at all, or 
we ought to pray in this simple and noble 
fashion. 

8. Just as we must understand when it 
is said, That ^sculapius prescribed to 
this man hor so -exercise, or bathing in cold 
water or going without shoes ; so we must 
understand it when it is said, That the 
nature of the universe prescribed to this 
man disease or mutilation or loss or any- 
thing else of the kind. For in the first 
case "prescribed" means something like 
this : he prescribed this for this man as a 
thing adapted to procure health ; and ia 
the second case it means, That which 
happens to [or, suits] every man is fixed 
in a manner for him suitably to his des- 
tiny. For this is what we mean when we 
say that things are suitable to us, as the 
workmen say of squared stones in walls 
or the pyramids, that they are suitable, 
when they fit thorn to one another in some 
kind of connection. For there is alto- 
gether one fitness [harmony]. And aa 
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the univerBQ is made up out of all bodies 
to be such a body as it is, bo out of all ex- 
isting caui^es necessity [destiny] ia made 
up to be such a cause aa it is. And even 
those who are completely ignorant under- 
stand what I mean, for they say, It [neces- 
sity, destiny] brought this to such a person. 
— This then was brought and this was 
prescribed to him. Let us then re- 
ceive these things, as well as those which 
.^sculapiua prescribes. Many as a mat^ 
ter of course even among his prescriptions 
are disagreeable, but wo accept them in 
the hope of health. Let the perfecting 
and accomplishment of the things, which 
the common nature judges to be good, bo 
judged by thee fo bo of the same kind as 
thy health. And so accept everything 
which happens, even if it seem disagree- 
able, because it leads to this, to the health 
of the universe and to the prosperity and 
felicity of Zeus [the universe] . For ho 
would not have brought on any man what 
he has brought, if it were not useful for 
the whole. Neither does the nature of 
anything, whatever it may be, cause any- 
thing which is not suitable to that which 
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ie directed by it. For two reaaons then 

it is right to be content with that which 
happens to thee ; the one, because it was 
doue for thee and prescribed for thee, and 
io a manner had reference to thee, origi- 
nally from the most ancient causes spun 
with thy destiny ; and the other, because 
evoo that which comes severally to every 
man is to the power which administers the 
universe a cause of felicity and perfection, 
nay even of its very continuance. For 
the integrity of the whole is mutilated, if 
thou cuttest off anything whatever from 
the conjunction and the continuity either 
of the parts or of the causes. Aud thou 
dost cut off, as far as it is in thy power, 
when thou art dissatisfied, and in a man- 
ner triest to put anything out of the way. 
9, Be not disgusted, nor discouraged, 
nor dissatisfied, if thou dost not succeed 
in doiug everything according to right 
principles, but when thou hast failed, re- 
turn back again, and bo content if the 
greater part of what thou doest is consist- 
ent wiLh man's nature, and love this to 
which thou returncst ; and do not returo 
to philosophy as if she were a master, but 
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net like those who have sore eyos and 
apply a bit of sponge and egg, or as an- 
other applies a plaster, or drenching with 
water. For thus thou wilt not fail to 
obey reason, and thou wilt repose in it. 
And remember that philosophy tequirea 
only the things which thy nature requires ; 
but thou wouldst have something else 
which is not according to nature — It may 
be objected, Why what is more agi-eeable 
than this [which I am doing] ? — But is 
not this the very reason why pleasure de- 
ceives us ? And consider if magnanimity, 
freedom, simplicity, equanimity, piety, 
are not more agreeable. For what is 
more agreeable than wisdom itself, when 
thou thinkest of the security and the happy 
course of all things which depend on the 
faculty of understanding and knowledge ? 

10. Things are in such a kind of envel- 
opment that they have seemed to philos- 
ophers, not a few nor those common phi- 
losophers, altogether unintelligible ; nay 
even to the Stoics themselves they seem 
difficult to understand. And all our 
assent is changeable ; for where is the 
man who never changes? Carry thy 
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thoughts then to the objects themselves, 
and consider how short-lived they are and 
worthless, and thiit they may be in the 
possession of a filthy wretch or a whoro 
or a robber. Then turn to the morals of 
those who live with thee, and it is hardly 
possible to endure even the most agreeable 
of them, to say nothing of a man being 
hardly able to endure himaetf. In such 
darlinGBs then and dirt and in so constant 
a flux both of substance and of time, and 
of motion and of things moved, what there 
is worth being highly prized or even an 
object of serious pursuit, I cannot ima- 
gine. But on the contrary it is a man's 
duty to comfort himself, and to wait for 
the natural dissolution and not to be vexed 
at the delay, but to rest in these principles 
only : the one, that nothing will happen 
to me which is not conformable to the 
nature of the universe ; and the other, that 
it is in my power never to act contrary to 
my god and demon : for there is no man 
who will compel me to this. 

11. About what am I now employing 
my own soul ? On every occasion I must 
ask myself this question, and inquire, 
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what have I now in this part of me whioh 

they call the ruling principle? and whose 
Boul have I now? that of a child, or of a 
young man, or of a feeble woman, or of 
a tyrant, or of a domestic animal, or of a 
wild bcBsl? 

12. What kind of things those are 
which appear good to the many, we may 
learn even from this. For if any man 
should conceive certain things as being 
really good, such as prudence, temper- 
ance, justice, fortitude, he would not after 
having first conceived these endure to lis- 
ten to anything which should not be in 
harmony with what is really good. But 
if a man has first conceived as good the 
things which appear to the many to be 
good, he will listen and readily receive as 
very applicable that which was said by the 
comic writer. Thus even the many per- 
ceive the difference. For were it not to, 
this saying would not offend and would 
not be rejected [in the first case], while 
we receive it when it is said of wealth, 
and of the means which further luxury and 
fame, as said fitly and wittily. Go on 
then and ask if we should value and think 
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those things to be good, to which after 
their first conception in the mind the 
words of the comic writer might be aptly 
applied — that ho who has thorn, through 
pure abundance has not a place to ease 

limself in. 

13. I am compoBed of the formal aod ' 
the material ; and neither of them will 
perish into non-existence, as neither of 
them came into existence out of non-ex- 
istence. Every part of me then will be 
reduced by change into some part of the 
universe, and that again will change into 
another part of the universe, and so on 
forever. And by consequence of such a 

change I too exist, and those who begot , 
me, and so on forever in the other direc- 
tion. For nothing hinders us from saying 
so, even if the universe is administered 
according to definite periods [of revolu- 
tion] . j 
14. Reason and the reasoning art 

[philosophy] are powers which are suffi- 
cient for themselves and for their own 

works. They move then from a first 
principle which is their own, and they 
make their way to the end which ia pro- 
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posed to them ; and this is the reason 
why such acts are named Catorthoseia or 
right acts, which word signifies that they 
proceed by the right road. 

15. None of these things ought to be 
called a man's, which do not belong to a 
man, as man. They are not required of 
a man, nor does man's nature promise 
them, nor are they the means of man's 
nature attaining its end. Neither then 
does the end of man lie in these things, 
nor yet that which aids to the accomplish- 
ment of this end, and that which aids 
towards this end is that which is good. 
Besides, if any of these things did belong 
to man, it would not be right for a man to 
despise them and to set himself against 
them ; nor would a man be worthy of 
praise who showed that he did not want 
these things, nor would he who stinted 
himself in any of them be good, if indeed 
these things were good. But now the 
more of these things a man deprives him- 
self of, or of other things like them, or 
even when he is deprived of any of them, 
the more patiently he endures the loss, 
just in the same degree he Is a better man. 
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116, Such as are thy habitual thoughts, 
«ucb also will be tho character of thy 
mind ; for the soul is dyed by the 
thoughts. Dye it thoo with a continuous 
series of such thoughts as these : for 
instance, that where a man can live, there 
he can also live well. But he must live 
in a palace; — well then, he can also 
live well in a palace. And again, con- 
sider that for whatever purpose each thing 
has been constituted, for this it has been 
constituted, and towards this it is carried ; 
and its end is in that towards which it is 
carried; and where the end is, there also 
is the advantage and the good of each 
thing. Now the good for the reasonable 
animal is society ; for that wo are made 
for society has boon shown above. Is it 
not plain that the inferior exist for the 
sake of the superior ? but the things which i 
have life are superior to those which have | 
not life, and of those which have life the 
I Boperior are those which have reason. 

17, To seek what is impossible is mad-- 

; and it is impossible that the ba^ 

Aould not do something of this kind. 

IS. Nothing happens to any man whi<d 
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3 is not formed by nature to bear. The 
Line things happen to another, and either 
because he does not see that they have 
happened or because he would show a 
great spirit he is tirra and remains un- 
harmed. It is a shame then that igno- 
rance and conceit should be stronger than 
wisdom. 

19, Things themselves touch not the 
soul, not in the least dogi'ee ; nor have 
they admission to the soul, nor can they 
turn or move the soul : but the sout turns 
and moves itself a lone ^ _and whatever judg- 



ments it may think proper to make, such 
it makes for itself the things which present 
themselves to it. 

20. In one respect man is the nearest 
thing to me, so far as I must do good to 
men and endure them. But so far as 
some men make themselves obstacles to 
my proper acts, man becomes to me one 
of the things which are indifferent, no less 
than the sun or wind or a wild beast. Now 
it is true that those may impede my ac- 
tion, but they are no impediments to my 
affects and disposition, which have the 
power of actiug conditionally and chan- 
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ging : for the mind converts and changes 
«very hindrance to its activity into an 
aid ; and so that which is a hindrance is 
made a furtherance to an act ; and that 
which is an obstacle on the road helps us 
on this road. 

21. Reverence that which is best in the 
universe ; and this is that which maizes use 
of all things and directs all things. And 

■ in hke maimer also reverence that twhich 
is best in thyself; and this is of the same 
kind as that. For in thyself also, that 
which makes use of everything else is 
this, and thy life is directed by this. 

22. That which does no harm to the state, 
does no harm to the citizen. In the easo 
of every appearance of harm api'ly this 
rule : if the state is not harmed by this, 
neither am I harmed. But if the state is 
harmed, thou must not bo angry with him 
who does harm to the state. Show him 
where his error is. 

23. Often think of the rapidity with 
which things pass by and disappear, both 
the things which are and the things which 
arc produced. For substance is like a 
river in a continual flow, and the activities 
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of things are in constant change, and the 
causes work in infinite varieties ; and there 
is hardly anything which stands still. 
And consider this which is near to thee, 
this boundless abyss of the past and of the 
future in which all things disappear. How 
then is he not a fool who is puffed up with 
such things or plagued about them and 
{^e4>^^/^^ makes himself miserable? for they vex 
^ 7>f*U' Jiiixi gnly for a time, and a short time. 

24. Think of the universal substance, 
of which thou hast a very small portion ; 
and of universal time, of which a shoii; 
and indivisible interval has been assigned 
to thee ; and of that which is fixed by des- 
tiny, and how small a part of it thou art. 

25. Does another do me wrong? Let 
him look to it. He has his own disposi- 
tion, his own activity. I now have what 
the universal nature wills me to have ; and 
I do what my nature now wills me to do. 

26. Let the part of thy soul which leads 
and governs be undisturbed by the move- 
ments in the flesh, whether of pleasure or 
of pain ; and let it not unite with them, 
but let it circumscribe itself and limit those 
affects to their parts. But when these 
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affects rise up to the mind by virtue of that 
other sympathy that naturally exists in a 
Iwdy which is all one, then thoti must not 
strive to resist the sensation, for it is nat- 
ural : but lot not the ruling part of itself 
add to the sensation the opinion that it is 
either good or bad. 

27, Live with the gods. And he does 
live with the gods who constantly shows 
to them that his own soul is satisfied with 
that which is assigned to him, and that it 
does all that the demon wishes, which 
Zeus hath given to every man for his 
guardian and guide, a portion of himself. 
And this is every man's understanding and 
reason. 

28. Art thou angry with him whose 
armpits stink? art thou angry with him 
whose mouth smells foul? What good 
will this anger do thee ? He has such a 
mouth, he has such armpits : it is neces- 
sary that such an emanation must come 
from such things — but the man has rea- 
son, it will be said, and he is able, if he 
takes pains, to discover wherein he of- 
fends — I wish thee well of thy discovery. 
Well then, and thou hast reason : by thy 
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rational faculty stir up his rational faculty ; 
show him his error, admonish him. For 
if he listens, thou wilt cure him, and there 
is no need of anger. . . . 

29. As thou intendeat to live when thou 
art gone out, . . . so it is in thy power to 
live here. But if men do not permit thee, 
then get away out of life, yet so as if thou 
wert Buffering no harm. The house is 
smoky, and I quit it. Why dost thou 
think that this ia any trouble? But so 
long as nothing of the kind drives me out, 
I remain, am free, and no man shall hin- 

' der me from doing what I choose; and I 
choose to do what is according to the 
nature of the rational and social animal. 

30. The intelligence of the universe is 
social. Accordingly it has made the in- 
ferior thinga for the sake of the superior, 
and it has fitted the superior to one 
another. Thou seest how it has sub- 
ordinated, co-ordinated, and assigned to 
everything its proper portion, and has 
brought together into concord with one 
another the things which are the best. 

31. How hast thou behaved hitherto to 
the gods, thy parents, brethren, children. 
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teachers, to those who looked after thy 
infancy, to thy friends, kinsfolk, to thy 
slavea? Consider if thou hast hithertaj 
behaved to all in such a way that this ma] 
be said of thee : 

Never has wronged a man in deed or word. 



And call to recollection both how many 
things thou hast passed tbrough, and how 
many things thou hast been able to endure : 
and that the history of thy life is now com- 
plete and thy service is ended: and how 
many beautiful things thou hast seen : and 
how many pleasures and pains thou hast 
despised ; and bow many things called 
honorable thou hast spurned ; and to how 
many ill-minded folks thou bast shown a 
kind disposition. 

32. Why do unskilled and ignorant souls 
disturb him who has skill and knowledge? 
What soul then has skill and knowledge ? 
That which knows beginning and end, and 
knows the reason which pervades all sub-i 
stance and through all time by fixed peri- 1 
ods [revolutions] administers the universe. 

33, Soon, very soon, thou wilt be ashes, 
or a skeleton, and cither a name or not J 
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even a iiamQ ; but name is sound and echo. 
And the things which are much valued in 
are empty and rotten and tnfliDg, and 
[like] little doga biting one another, and 
little children quarrelling, laughing, and 
then straightway weeping. But fidelity 
and modesty and justice and truth are fled 
TTp to Olympus from the wide-spread earth, 
Htaiod, Works, etc. v. 197. 
What then ia there which still detains thee 
here? if the objects of sense are easily 
changed and never stand still, and the or- 
gans of perception are dull and easily re- 
ceive false impressions ; and the poor soul 
itself is an exhalation from blood. But to 
have good repute amidst such a world as 
this is an empty thing. Why then dost 
thou not wait in tranquillity for thy 
end, whether it is extinction or removal 
to another state? And until that time 
comes, what is sufficient? Why, what 
else than to venerate the gods and bless 
them, and to do good to men, and to prac- 
tise tolerance and aelf-reatraint ; but as to 
everything which is beyond the limits of 
the poor flesh and bi'eath, to reraeraher 
that this is neither thine nor in thy power. 
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34. Thou canst pass thy life in an I 
^Aquable flow of happiness, if thou canst * 

I go by the right way, and think and act in I 
' the right wny. These two things are com- , 
i mon both to the soul of god and to the 
I soul of man, and to the soul of every ra- 
I tional being, not to be hindered by another ; 
and to hold good to consist in the disposi- 
tion to justice and the practice of it, and 
in this to let thy desire find its termina- 
tion. 
L 35. K this is neither my own badness, 
nor an eflect of my own badness, and the \ 
common weal is not mjured, why am I 1 
troubled about it? and what is the harm j 
to the common weal ? 

36. Do not bo carried along inconsider- 
ately by the appearance of things, but 
give help [to all] according to thy abil- 
ity and their fitness ; and if they should 
have sustained ]oas in matters which are 
indiflerent, do not imagine this (o bo a 
damage. For it is a bad habit. But as | 
the old man, when he went away, asb 
back his foster-child's top, remembering 
that it was a top, so do thou in this case 
also. 
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When thou art calling out on the Ros- 
tra, hast thou forgotten, man, what these 
things are? — Yes; but they are objects 
of great concern to these people — wilt 
thou too then be made a fool for these 
things? — I was once a fortunate man, but 
I lost it, I know not how. — But fortunate 
means that a man has assigned to himself 
a good fortune : and a good fortune is 
good disposition of the soul,. good emo- 
tions, good actions. 
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'The substance of the univevse is obedient 
and compliant ; and the reason which gov- 
erns it has in itself no causo for doing evil, 
for it has no malice, nor does it do evil to 
anything, nor is anything harmed by it. 
But all things are made and perfected ac- 
cording to this reason. 

2. Let it make no difference to thee 
whether thou art cold or warm, if thou 
art doing thy duty ; and whether thou 
art drowsy or satisfied with sleep ; and 
whether ill-spoken of or praised ; and 
whether dying or doing something else. 
For it is one of the acts of life, this act by 
which we die ; it is suf&ctent then in this 
act also to do well what we have in hand. 

3. Look within. Let neither the pe- 
culiar quality of anything nor its value 
escape thoe. 

4. All existing things soon change, and 
they will cither be reduced to vapor, if in- 
deed all substance is one, or they will be 
dispersed. 
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5. The reason which governs knows 
what its own disposition is, and what it 
does, and on what material it works. 

6. The best way of avenging thyself ia 
not to become like [the wrong-doer] . 

7. Take pleasure in one thing and rest 
in it, in passing from one social act to 
another social act, thinking of God, 

8. The ruling principle is that which 
rouses and turns itself, and while it makes 
itself such as it is and such as it wills to 
be, it also makes everything which hap- 
pens appear to itself to be such as it wills. 

9. In conformity to the nature of the 
universe every single thing is accomplished 
for certainly it is not in conformity to"any 
other nature that each thing is accom- 
plished, either a nature which externally 
comprehends this, or a nature which is 
comprehended within this nature, or a \ 
nature external and independent of this. 

10. The universe is either a confusion, 
and a mutual involution of things, and a \ 
dispersion ; or it is unity and order and i 
providence. If then it is the former, why 
do I desire to tarry in a fortuitous com- 
bination of things and such a disorder? 4 
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rand why do I care about anything else 
thim how I shall at last becomo earth ? and 
why am I disturbed, for the dispersion of 
uiy elements will happen whatever I do. 
But if the other supposition is true, I ven- 
erate, and I am firm, and I trust in him 
who governs. 
11. When thou hast been compelled by 
circumstances to be disturbed in a man- 
ner, quickly return to thyself and do not 
continue out of tune longer than the com- 
pulsion lasts ; for thou wilt have more mas- 
tery over the harmony by continually re- 
curring to it. 

12. If thou hadst a step-mother and a 
mother at the same time, thou wouldst be 
dutiful to thy step-mother, but still thon 
wouldst constantly return to thy mother. 

PLet the court and philosophy now be to 
thee step-mother and mother : return to 
philosophy fi-equently and rejMse in her, 
through whom what thou meetest with in 
the court appears to thee tolerable, and 
thou appearest tolerable in the court. 

13. When wo have moat before us and 
Buch eatables, we receive the impression, 
that this is the dead body of a fish, and 
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this is the dead body of a bird or of a pigi- 
and again, that this Falernian is only a 
little grape juice, and this purple robe 
some sheep's wool dyed with the blood of 
a shell-fish : such then are these impres- 
sions, and they reach the things them- 
eelves and ptiuefrute them, and so we see 
what kind of things they are. Just in the 
same way ought we to act all through life, 
and where there are things which appear 
most worthy of our approbation, wo ought 
to lay them bare and look at their worth- 
lessness and strip them of all the words 
by which they are exalted. For outward 
show is a wonderful perverter of the rea- 
son, and when thou art most sure that 
thou art employed about things worth thy 
paius, it is then that it cheats thee most. 
Consider then what Crates says of Xen- 
ocrates himself. 

14. Most of the things which the mall 
titude admire are referred to objects of ' 
the most general kind, those which are 
held together by cohesion or natural or- 
ganization, such as stones, wood, fig-trees, 
vines, olives. But those which are ad- 
mired by men, who ore a little more rea- 
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rsonable, are referred to the things which 
are held together hy a living principle, as 
flocks, herds. Those which are admired 
by men who are still more instructed are 
the things which are held together by a 
rationiil soul, not however a universal 
Boul, but rational so I'ar as it is a soul 
skilled in some art, or expert m some other 
way, or simply rational so far as it pos- 
sesses a number of slaves. But he who 
values a rational soul, a soul universal and 
fitted for political life, regards nothing else 
except this ; and above all things he keeps 
his soul in a condition and in an activity 
conformable to reason and social life, and 
he co-operates to this end with those who 
are of the same kind aa himself. 

15. Some things are hurrying into exist- 
ence, and others are hurrying out of it; 
and of that which is coming into existence 
part is already extinguished. Motions 
and changes are continually renewing the 
world, just as the uninten-upted course of 
time is always renewing the infinite du- 
ration of ages. In this flowing stream 
then, on which there is no abiding, what 
is there of the things which hurry by on 
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which a man would set a high price ? It 
would be just as if a man should fall in 
love with one of the sparrows which fly 
by, but it has already passed out of sight. 
Something of this kind is the very life of 
every man, like the exhalation of the blood 
and the respiration of the air. For such 
as it is to have once drawn in the air and 
to have given it back, which we do every 
moment, just the same is it with the whole 
respiratory power, which thou didst re- 
ceive at thy birth yesterday and the day 
before, to give it back to the element from 
which thou didst first draw it. 

16. Neither is transpiration, as in 
plants, a thing to be valued, nor respi- 
ration, as in domesticated animals and 
wild beasts, nor the receiving of impres- 
sions by the appearances of things, nor 
being moved by desires as puppets by 
strings, nor assembling in herds, nor be- 
ing nourished by food; for this is just 
like the act of separating and parting 
with the useless part of our food. 
What then is worth being valued? To 
be received with clapping of hands ? No. 
Neither must we value the clapping of 
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tonguea, for the praise which comee from 
the many is a clapping of tongues. Sup- 
pose then that thou hast given up this 
worthless thing called fame, what remains 
that is worth valuing ? This is my 
opinion, to move thyself and to restrain 
thyself in conformity to thy proper coq- 
stitution, to which end both all employ- 
ments and arts lead. For every art aims 
at this, that the thing which has been 
made should be adapted to the work for 
which it has been made ; and both the 
vine-planter who looks after the vine, and 
the horse-breaker, and he who trains the 
dog, seek this end. But the education 
and the teaching of youth aim at some- 
thing. In this then is the value of the 
education and the teaching. And if this 
is well, thou wilt not seek anything else. 
Wilt thou not cease to value many other 
things too? Then thou wilt he neither 
free, nor sufficient for thy own happiness, 
nor without passion. For of necessity 
thou must bo envious, jealous, and sus- 
picious of those who can take away those 
things, and plot against those who have 
that which is valued by thee. Of neces- 
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sity a man must be altogether m a state 
of perturbation who wants any of these 
things ; and besides, he must often find 
fault with the gods. But to reverence 
and honor thy own mind will make thee 
content with thyself, and in harmony with 
society, and in agreement with the gods, 
that is, praising all that they give and have 
ordered. 

17. Above, below, all around are the 
movements of the elements. But the mo- 
tion of virtue is in none of these : it is 
something more divine, and advancing by 
a way hardly observed it goes happily on 
its road. 

18. How strangely men act. They 
will not praise those who are living at the 
same time and living with themselves ; 
but to be themselves praised by posterity, 
by those whom they have never seen or 
ever will see, this they set much value on. 
But this is very much the same as if thou 
shouldst be grieved because those who 
have lived before thee did not praise thee. 

19. If a thing is difficult to be accom* 
pliehed by thyself, do not think that it is 
impossible for man : but if anything is 
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possible for man and conformablo to his 
nature, think that thia can be attained by 
thyself too. 

20, In the gymnastic exerciaes suppose 
that a man has torn thee with his naila, and 
by dashing against thy head has inflicted 
a wound. Well, we neither show any 
aigns of vexation, nor ara we ofiended, 
nor do we suspect him afterwards as a 
treacherous fellow ; and yet we are on our 
guard againat him, not however as an 
enemy, nor yet with suspicion, but we 
quietly get out of hia way. Something 
like this let thy behavior be in all the 
other parts of life ; let ua overlook many 
things in those who are like antagonists in 
the gymnasium. For it is in our power, 
as I said, to get out of thq way, and to 
have no suspicion nor hatred. 

21, If any man is able to convince me 
and show me that I do not think or act 
right, I will gladly change ; for I seek the 
truth by which no man was ever injured. 
But he is injured who abides in hia error 
and ignorance. 

22, I do my duty ; other things trouble 
me not ; for they are cither things without 
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life, or things without reason, or things 
that have rambled and kuow not the 
way. 

23. As to the animals which have no 
eason and generally all things and ol>- 

ject^, do thou, since tbuu bast reason and 
they have none, make use of theiu with a 
generous and liberal spirit. But towards 
human beings, as they have reason, be- 
have in a social spirit. And on all occa- 
sions call on the gods, and do not perplex 
thyself about tlio length of time in which 
thou shalt do this; for even three hours 
so spent are sufficient. 

24. Alexander the Macedonian and his 
groom by death were brought to the same 
state ; for cither they were received 
among the same seminal principles of the 
universe, or they were alike dispersed 
among the atoms. 

25. Consider how many things in the 
same indivisible time take place in each 
of us, things which concern the body and 
things which concern the soul : and so 
thou wilt not wonder if many more things, 
or rather all things which come info exist- 
ence in that which is the one and all. 
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which we call Cosmos, exist in it at the 
same time. 

26. If any man should propose to thoe 
the question, how the name Antoninus is 
written, wouldst thou with a straining of 
the voice utter each letter? What then if 
they grow angry, wilt thou bo angry too? 
Wilt thou not go on with composure and 
number every letter? Just so then in 
this life alao remember that every duty is 
made up of certain parts. These it ia thy 
duty to observe and without being dis- 
turbed or showing anger towards those 
who are angry with thco to go on thy way 
and finish that which ia set before thee. 

27. How cruel it is not to allow men to 
strive after the things which appear to 
them to be suitable to tlieir nature and 
profitable 1 And yet in a manner thou 
dost not allow them to do this, when thou 
art vexed because they do wrong. For 
they are certainly moved towards things 
because they suppose them to be suitable 
to their nature and profitable to them — 
But it is not so — Teach them then, and 
show them without being angry. 

28. Death is a cessation of the impres- 
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Bions through the seDses, and of the pnll- 
iog of the strings which move the appe- 
tites, and of the discursive movement of 
the thoughts, and of the service to the flesh. 

29. It is a shame for the soul to be first 
to give way in thia life, when thy body 
does Dot give way. 

30. Take care that thou art not made 
into a Ciesar, thut thou art not dyed with 
this dye; for such things happen. Keep 
thyself then simple, good, pure, serious, 
free from alFcctation, a friend of justice, a 
worshipper of the gods, kind, affectionate, 
strenuous in all proper acts. Strive to 
continue to be such as philosophy wished 
to make thee. Reverence the gods, and 
help men. Short is life. There is only 
one fruit of this terrene life, a pious dis- 
position and social acts. Do everything as 
a disciple of Antoninus, Remember his 
constancy in every act which was conform- 
able to reason, and his evenness in all 
things, and his piety, and the serenity of 
his countenance, and bis i^wcetness, and 
his disregard of empty fame, and hia 
efforts to understand things ; and how ho 
would never let anything pass without 
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having first moat carefully exumined it ^ 
and clearly understood it ; and how he 
bore with those who blamed him unjustly 
■without blaming them in return ; how he 
did nothing in a hurry; and how he 
listened not to calumnies, and how exact 
an examiner of manuera and actions he 
was ; and not given to reproach people, 
nor timid, nor suspicious, nor a sophist; 
and with how little he was satisfied, auch 
aa lodging, bed, dress, food, servants; 
and bow laborious and patient; and how 
ho was able on account of his sparing diet 
to hold out to the evening, not even re- 
quiring to relievo himself by any evacua- 
tions except at the usual hour; and his 
firmness and uniformity in hia friendships ; 
and how ho tolerated freedom of speech in 
those who opposed his opinions; and the 
pleasure that he had when any man ehowed 
him anything better ; and how religions 
ho mas without superstition. Imitate all 
this that thou mayest have aa good 
conscience, whoa thy last hour comes, a 
he bad. 

31. Return to thy sober senses and call J 
thyself back; and when thou hast roused] 
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thyself from sleep and hast perceived that 
thoy were only dreams which tronblod 
thee, now in thy waking hours look at 
those [the things about thoe] as thou 
didst look at those [the dreams] 

33. I consist of a little body and a soul 
Now to this little body all things 
different, for it is not al)le to perceive 
difference^. But to the understanding 
thoeo things only are indifferent, which 
are not the works of its own activity. 
But whatever things are the works of its 
own activity, all these are in its power. 
And of these however only those which 
are done with reference to the present ; 
for aa to the future and the past activities 
of the mind, even these are for the present 
indifferent. 

33. Neither the labor which the hand 
does nor that of the foot is contrary to 
nature, so long as the foot does the foot's 
^ork and the hand the hand's. So then 
neither to a man as a man is his labor 
contrary to nature, so long as it does the 
things of a man. But if the labor is not 
contrary to his nature, neither is it an evil 
to him. 
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^^B 34. How many pleasures have been eo: 
V 'V joyed by robbers, patricides, tyrants. 

35. Dost thoii not see how the handi- 
craftsmen accommodate themselves up to 

_ , a certain point to those who are not skilled 

■■jto in their craft, — novertheleBS they cling 

P^P to the reason [the principles] of their art 

** and do not endure to depart from it? Is 

it not strange if the architect and the 

physician shall have more respect to the 

reason [the principles] of their own arts j 

than man to his own reason, which is com-] 

mon to him and the gods ? 

36. Asia, Europe are comers of the 
universe: all the sea a drop in the uni- 
verse ; Athos a little clod of the imiverso : 
all the present time is a point in eternity. 
All things are little, changeable, perish- 
able. All things come from thence, from 
that universal ruling power either directly 
proceeding or by way of sequence. And 
accordingly the lion's gaping jaws, and 
that which is poisonous, and every harra-a 
ful thing, as a thorn, as mud, are afleiv^ 
product of the grand and beautiful. Do ^ 
not then imagine that they are of another 
kind from that which thou dost venerate, 
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but form I 
all. 

37. He who has seen present things 
has seen ail, both everything which has 
taken place from all eternity and every- 
thing which will be for time without end j 
for all things are of one kin and of one 
form. 

38. Frequently consider the connection 
of all things in the universe and their re- 
lation to one another. For in a manner 
all things are implicated with one another, 
and all in this way are friendly to one 
another; for one thing comes in order af- 
ter another, and this is by virtue of the 
active movement and mutual conspiration 
and the unity of the substance. 

39. Adapt thyself to the things with 
which thy lot has been cast : and the 
men among whom thou hast received thy 
portion, love them, but do it truly [sin-l 
cercly] . * 

40. Every instrument, tool, vessel, if it 
does that for which it has been made, is 
well, and yet he who made it is not there. 
But in the things which a 
by nature there is within 
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them the power which made them 
wherefore the more is it fit to reverence 
this power, and to thiuk, that, if thou dost 
live and act according to its will, every- 
thing in thee is in conformity to intelli- 
gence. And thus also in the universe the 
things which belong to it are in conform- 
ity to intelligence. 

41. Whatever of the things which are 
not within thy power thou shalt suppose 
to be good for thee or evil, it must of ne- 
cessity be that, if such a bad thing befall 
thee or the loss of such a good thing, thou 
wilt blame the gods, and hate men too, 
those who are the cause of the misfortune 
or the loss, or those who are suspected of 
being likely to be the cause ; and indeed 
we do much injustice, because we make 
a difference between these things [because 
we do not regard these things as indiffer- 
ent]. But if we judge only those things 
which are in our iwwcr to be good or bad, 
there remains no reason either for finding 
fault with god or standing in a hostile atti- 
tude to man. 

42. We are all working together to on^ 
1 end, some with knowledge and designa 
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and others without knowing what they do ; 
as men also when they are asleep, of whom 
it is Heraclitus, I think, who says that 
they are laborers and co-operators in the 
things which take place in the universe. 
But men co-ojierate after different fash- 
ions : and even those co-operate abun- 
dantly, who find fault with what happens 
and those who try to oppose it and to hin- 
der it ; for the uuiverse has need even of 
such men as these. It remains then for 
thee to understand among what kind of 
workmen thou placest thyself; for be who 
rules all things will certainly make a right 
use of thee, and he will receive thee among 
some part of the co-operators and of those 
whose labors conduce to one end. But 
be not thou such a part as the mean and 
ridiculous verse in the play, which Chry- 
sippus speaks of. 

43. Does the sun undertake to do the 
work of the rain, or ^sculapius the work 
of the Fruil^bearer [the earth] ? And 
how is it with respect to each of the stars, 
ore they not different and yet they work 
together to the same end ? 

44, If the gods bavo determined about 
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^^H^me and about the things which must hap-l 
^^^ftpen to niG, they have determined well, 
^^K for it is not easy even to imagine a deity 
^^^K without forethought ; and as to doing me 
^^^ harm, why should they have any desire 
towards that? for what advantage would 
result to them from tliis or to the whole, 

■ which is the special object of their provi- 
dence ? But if they have not determined 
about mo individually, they have cer- 
tainly determined about the whole at leuat, 
and the things which happen by way of 
sequence in this general arangement I 
ought to accept with pleasure and to be 
content with thom. But if they determine 
about nothing — which it is wicked to be- 
lieve, or if wo do believe it, let us neither 
sacrifice nor pray nor swear by them nor 
do anything else which wo do as if the 
gods were present and lived with us — 
but if however the gods determine about 
none of the things which concern ua, I 
am able to determine about myself, and I 
can inquire about that which is useful; 
and that is useful to every man which is 
Linnformable to his own constitution and 
^nature. But my nature is rational and 
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social ; and my city and counfry, so fnv as 
I am Antoninus, is Rome,*lmt so far as I 
am a man, it is the world. The things 
then which are useful to these cities are 
alone useful to me. 

45. Whatever happens to every man, 
this is for the interest of the universal : 
this might be sufficient. But further thou 
wilt observe this alao as a general truth, 
if thou dost observe, that whatever is 
profitable to any man is profitable also to 
other men. But let the word "profitable" 
be taken here id the common sense as said 
of things of the middle kind [neither 
good nor bad] . 

46. As it happens to thee in the am- 
phitheatre and such places, that the con- 
tinual sight of the same things and the 
uniformity make the spectacle wearisome, 
so it is in the whole of life ; for all things 
above, below, are the same and from the 
same. How long then ? 

47. Think continually that all kinds of 
men and of all kinds of pursuits and of all 
nations are dead, so that thy thoughts 
come down even to Pbitistion and Phcebus 
and Origanion. Now turn thy thoughta 
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^^^1 to the other kinds [of men]. To that 
^^^H place then we must remove, where there 
^^^H are so many great orators, and bo many 
^^^H noble philosophers, Heraclitua, Pytha- 
^^^H goras, Socrates ; go many heroes of for- 
^^^1 mer days, and so many generals after 
^^V them, and tyrants ; besides these, Eu- 
^^^ doxus, Hipparchus, Archimedes, and other 
men of acute natural talents, great minds, 

I lovers of lubor, versatile, confident, mock- 

^^B ers even of the perishable and ephemeral 

^^^H life of man, as Menippus and such as 

^^V are like him. As to all these consider 

■ that they have long been in the dust, 

What harm then is this to them ; and 

what to those whose names are altogether 

unknown ? One thing here is worth a great 

deal, to pass thy life in truth and justice, 

^^_ with a benevolent disposition even to liars 

^^H and unjust men. 

^^B 48. When thou wisbest to delight thy- 

^^H self, think of the virtues of those who live 
^^H with thee ; for instance, the activity of one, 
^^V and the modesty of another, and the lib- 
^^^ erality of a third, and some other good 
qnality of a fourth. For nothing dellghte 
BD much as the examples of the virtues, 
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■when they are exhibited in the morals offl 
those who live with us and present them- 
in abundance, as far as is possible. 
Wherefore we must keep them before us. 

49. Thou art not dissatisfied, I sup- 
pose, because thou weighest only so many 
litria and not three hundred. Be not 
dissatisfied then that thou must live only 
so many years and not more ; for as thou 
art satisfied with the amount of substance 
which has been assigned to thee, so be 
content with the time. 

50. Let us try to persuade them [men] . 
But act even against their will, when the 
principles of justice lead that way. If 
however any man b y using force stands in 
thy way, betake thyself to contentment 
and tranquillity, and at the s a me time em- 
ploy the hindrance towards the ex ercise of 
some other virtue ; and remember that thy 
attempt was with a reservation ] con3ilion- 
ally], that thou didst not desire to do 
impossibilities. What then didst thou 
desire? — Some such efibrt as this — But 
thou attainest thy object, if the things to 
which thou wast moved aro [not] accom- 
jilishcd. 
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151. He who loves fame considers an- 
other man's activity to be his own good; 
and he who loves pleasure, hia own sen- 
Bationa ; but he who has understunding, 
considers his own acts to be his own good. 
52. It is in our power to have no 
opinion about a thing, and not to be dis- 
turbed in our soul ; for things themselves 
have no natural power to form our judg- 
ments. 
^^H 53. Accustom thyself to attend carefully 
^^^B to what is said by another, and as much as 
^^H it is possible, bo in the speaker's mind. 
^^H 54. That which is not good for the 
^^^1 Bwarm, neither is it good for the bee. 
^^H 55. If sailors abused the helmsman or 
^ the sick the doctor, would they listen to 

anybody else ; or how could the helmsman 

t secure the safety of those in the ship or 
the doctor the health of those whom he 
attends? 
56. How many together with whom X 
came into the world are already gone 
out of it. 
57. To the jaundiced honey tastes bit- 
ter, and to those bitten by mad dogs water 
causes fear; and to little children the ball 
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is a fine thing. Why then am Z angry ? 
Dost thou think that a false opinion has 
less power than the bile in the jaundiced 
or the poison in him who is bitten by a 
mad 'dog ? 

58. No man will hinder thee from living 
according to the reason of thy own nature : 
nothing will happen to thee contrary to 
the reason of the universal nature. 

59. What kind of people are those 
whom men wish to please, and for what 
objects, and by what kind of acts? How 
soon will tfif^ft fnvAr nil thjnpra^ and how 

many it has covered already. 
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What is badaess ? It is that which thou 
hast often seen. And on the occasion of 
everything which happoua keep this in 
mind, that it is that which thou hast often 
Everywhere up and down thou wilt 
find the same things, with which the old 
histories are filled, those of the middle 
ages and those of our own day ; with 
which cities and houses are filled now. 
There is nothing new : all things are both 
familiar and short-lived, 

2. How can our principles become dead, 
unless the impressions [thoughts] which 
con-Gspond to them are extinguished? 
But it is in thy power continuously to 
fan these thoughts into a llame. I can 
have that opinion about anything, which I 
ought to have. If I can, why am I dis- 
turbed? The things which are external 
to my mind have no relation at all to my 
mind. — Let this be the state of thy affects, 
and thou ataudest erect. To recover thy 
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life is in thy power. Look at things again 
as thou didst use to look at tliem ; for in 
this consists the recovery of thy life. 

3. The idle business of show, plays on 
the stage, flocks of sheep, herds, exercises 
with Bpears, a bone cast to little dogs, a 
bit of bread into fish-ponds, laborings of 
anta and burden carrying, runnings about 
of fiightened little mice, puppets pulled 
by strings — [all alike]. It is thy duty 
then in the midst of such things to show 
good humor and not a proud air ; to un- 
derstand however that every man is worth 
just so much as the things are worth about 
which he busieR himself. 

4. In discourse thou must attend to 
what is said, and in every movement thou 
must observe what is doing. And in the 
one thou shouldst see immediately to what 
end it refers, but in the other watch care- 
fully what 13 the thing signified. 

5. Is my understanding sufficient for 
this or not ? If it is sufficient, I use it for 
the work as an instrument given by the 
universal nature. But if it is not suffi- 
cient, then either I retire from the work 
and give way to him who is able to do it 
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r better, unless there be some reason why I 
ought not to do so ; or I do it as well as I 
can, taking to help me the man who with 
the aid of my ruliug principle can do what 
is now fit and useful for the general good. 
For whatsoever either by myself -or with 
another I can do, ought to be directed to 
this only, to that which is useful and well 
suited to society. 
6, How many after being celebrated by 
fame have been given up to oblivion ; and 
how many who have celebrated the fame 
of others have long been dead. 

7. Be not ashamed to be helped ; for it 
is thy business to do thy duty like a 
soldier in the assault on a town. How 
then, if being lame thou canst not mount 
up on the battlements alone, but with the 
help of another it is possible? 

8. Let not future things disturb thee, 
for thou wilt come to them, if it shall be 
necessary, having with thee 'the same 
reason which now thou usest for present 
things. 

9. All things are implicated with one 
another, and the bond ia holy ; and there 
is hardly anything unconnected with any 
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other thing. For things have been co- 
ordinated, and they combine to foi-m the 
same universe [order] . For there is one 
universe made up of all things, and one 
god who peiTade8 all things, and ono sub- . 
stance, and one law, [one] common reason i 
in all intelligent animals, and one truth; < 
if indeed there is also one perfection for 
all animals which are of the same stock 
and participate in the same reason. 

10. Everything material soon disap- 
pears in the substance of the whole ; and 
everything formal [causal] is very sood 
taken back into tho universal reason ; and 
the memory of everything is very soon 
overwhelmed in time. 

11. To the rational animal the same act 
is according to nature and according to 



12. Be thou erect, or be made erect. 

13. Just as it is with the members in 
those bodies which are united in one, so it 
is with rational beings which exist sepa- 
rate, for they have been constituted for 
one co-operation. And the perception of 
this will be more apparent to thee, if thou 
often sayest to thyself that I am a member 
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of the system of rational beings. But if I 
thou sayest that thou art a part thou dost 
not yet love men from thy heart ; benefi- 
cence does not yet delight thee for its own 
sake, thou still doest it barely as a thing of 
propriety, and not yet as doing good to 
tiiyself. 

14. Let there fall externally what will 
on the parts which can feel the effects of 
this fall. For those parts which have felt 
will complain, if they choose. But I, 
unless I think that what has happened is 
an evil, am not injured. And it is in my 
power not to think so. 

15. Whatever any one does or says, I | 
must be good, just as if the gold, or the 
emerald, or the purple were always saying 
this. Whatever any one does or says, I 
must be emerald and keep my color. 

16. The i-uling faculty does not disturb 
itself; 1 mean, does not frighten itself or 
cause itself pain. But if any one else can 
frighten or pain it, let him do ao. For 
the faculty itself will nof: by its own opin- 
ion turn itself into such ways. Let the 
body itself take care, if it can, that it suf- 
fer nothing, and let it speak, if it suffers. 
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But the soul itself, that which is subject 
to fear, to pain, which has completely the 
power of forming an opinion about these 
things, will suffer uothi ng, for it will never 
deviate into such a judgment. The lead- 
ing principle in itself wants nothing, unless 
it makes a want for itself; and therefore 
it is both free fi-om pertubatioQ and unim- 
peded, if it does not disturb and impede 
itself. 

17. Eudiemooia [happiness] is a good 
demon, or a good thing. What then art 
thou doing here, O imagination? go away, 
I entreat thee by the gods, as thou didst 
come, for I want theo not. But thou art 
come according to thy old fashion, I am 
not angry with thee : only go away. 

18. Is any man afraid of change? Why 
what can take place without change ? 
What then is more pleasing or more suit- 
able to the universal nature? And canst 
thou take a bath unless the wood undergoes 
a change ? and canst thou be nourished, un- 
less the food undergoes a change ? And 
can anything else that is useful be accom- 
plished without change? Dost thou not 
ace then that for thyself also to change is 
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^^H just the same, and equally necessary foe ^^^| 
^^B the universal nature? ^^H 
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19. Through the universal substauce as 
through (I furious toiTcnt all bodies ore 
carried, being by their nature united with 
and co-operating with the whole, as the 
parts of our body with one another. How 
many a Chrysippus, how many a Socrates, 
how many an Epictotus has time already 
swallowed up ? And let the same thought 
occur to thee with reference to every man 
and thing. 

20. One thing only troubles me, lest I 
should do something wliich the constitu- 
tion of man does not allow, or in the way 
which it does not allow, or what it does 
not allow now, 

21. Near is thy forgetfulness of 
things ; and near the forgetfulness of thee 
by all. 

22. It ia peculiar to man to love evwu 
those who do wrong. And this happens; 
if when they do wrong it occurs to thee 
that they are kinsmen, and that they do 
wrong through ignorance and unintention- 
ally, and that soon both of you will die 
and above all, that the wrong-tloer hi 
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done thee no harm, for be has not made 
thy niliDg faculty worse than it was before. 

23. The universal nature out of the uni- 
versal substance, as if it were wax, now 
moulds a horse, and when it has broken 
this up, it uses the material for a tree, 
then for a man, then for something else; 
and each of these things subsists for a 
veiy short time. But it is no hardship 
for the vessel to be broken up, just as 
there was none in its being fastened to- 
gether. 

24. A scowling look is altogether un- 
natural ; wheu it is often assumed, the 
result is that all comeliness dies away, and 
at last is so completely extinguished that 
it cannot be again lighted up at all. Try 
to conclude from this very fact that it is 
contrary to reason. For if even the per- 
ception of doing wrong shall depart, what 
reason is there for living any longer? 

25. Nature which governs the whole 
will soon change all things which thou 
seest, and out of their substance will make 
other things, and again other things from 
the substance of them, in order that the 
world may be ever new. 
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26. Wbeti a man has done thee any 
wrong, immediately consider with what 
opinion about good or evil he has done 
wrong. For when thou hast seen this, 
thou wilt pity him, and wilt neither won- 
der nor be angry. For either thou thy- 
self thinkost the same thing to l>e good 
that he doea or another thing of the same 
kind. It is thy duty then to pardon him, 
But if thou dost not think such things to 
be good or evil, thou wilt more readily 
be well disposed to him who is in error. 

27. Think not bo much of what thoa 
hast not as of what thou hast : but of the 
things which thou hast select the best, 
and then reflect how eagerly they would 
have been sought, if thou hadst them not. 
At the same time however take care that 
thou dost not through being so pleased 
with thorn accustom thyself to overvalue 
them, so as to be disturbed if ever thou 
ebouldst not have them, 

28. Retire into thyself. The rational 
principle which rules bos this nature, that 
it is content with itself when it docs what 
is just, and so secures tranquillity. 

29. Wipe out the imagination. Stop 
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the pulling of the strings. Confine thy- 
self to the present. Understand well what 
happens either to thee or to another. 
Divide and distribute every object into 
the causal [formal] and the material. 
Think of thy last hour. Let the wrong 
which is done fay a man stay there where 
the wrong was clone. 

30. Direct thy attention to what ia said. 
Let thy understanding enter into the thlnga 
that are doing and the things which do 
them. 

31. Adorn thyself with simplicity and 
modesty and with indifference towards the 
things which lie between virtue and vice. 
Love maniiind. Follow God. The poet 
Bays that Law rules all. And it is enough 
to remember that law rules all. 

32. About death : whether it is a dis- 
persion, or a resolution into atoms, or an- 
nihilation, it is either extinction or change. 

33. About pain : the pain which is in- 
tolerable carries us off; but that which 
lasts a long time is tolerable ; and the 
mind maintains its own tranquillity by 
retiring into itself, and the mling faculty 
ia not made worse. But the parts which 
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are harmed by pain, let them, if they can, 
give their opiuion about it. 

34. About fame : look at the minds [of 
those who seek fame], obHcrve what they 
are, and what kind of things they avoid, 
and what kindof things they pursue. And 
consider that as the heaps of sand piled 
on one another hide the former sands, so 
in life the events which go before are soon 
covered by those which come after. 

35. From Plato : Tho man who has an 
elevated mind and takes a view of all time 
and of all substance, dost thou suppose it 
possible for htm to think that human life 
is anything groat? it is not possible, he 
said. — Such a man then will think that 
death also is no evil — Certainly not. 

36. From Antisthenes; It is royal to 
do good and to be abused. 

37. It is a base thing for the counte- 
nance to bo obedient and to regulate and 
compose itself us the mind commands, and 
for the mind not to be regulated and com- 
posed by itself, 

. It is not right to vex ourselves at 
things. 
For they care naught about it. 
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39. To the immortal gods and us give 

joy- 

40. Life must be reaped like the ripe 

ears of corn : 
One man is born ; another dies. 

41. If gods care not for me and for my 

children, 
There is a reason for it. 

42. For the good is with me, and the 

just. 

43. No joining others in their wailing, 

no violent emotion. 

44. Prom Plato : But I would make 
thiB man a sufficient answer, which is this : 
Thou sayest not well, if thou thinkeat 
that a man who is good for anything at 
all ought to compute the hazard of life or 
death, and should not rather look to this 
only in all that he does, whether he is do- 
ing what is just or unjust, and the works 
of a good or a bad man. 

45. For thus it is, men of Athens, in 
truth : wherever a man has placed him- 
self thinking it the best place for him, or 
has been placed by a commander, there 
in my opinion he ought to stay and to 
abidQ the hazard, takiiig uotbing into the 
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Inokosing, either death or anytliing else, 
before the baseQess [of deserting his i 
post]. 
- 46. But, my good friend, reflect whether 
that which la noble and good is not some- 
thing difl'erent from saving and being 
saved ; for aa to a man living such or such 
a time, at least one who is really a man, 
consider if this is not a thing to bo dis- 
missed from the tiioughts : and there must 
be no love of life : but as to these matters 
a man must intrust them to the doity aud 
believe what the women say, that no man 
can escape his destiny, the next inquiry 
being how he may Ijest live the time that 
he has to live. 

47. Look round at the courses of the 
stars, as if thou wert going along with 
them ; and constantly consider the iihanges 
of the elements into one another ; for i 
such thoughts purge away the filth of the ( 
terrene life. 

48. This is a fine sayingof Plato : That 
he who is discoursing about men should ' 
look also at earthly things as if he viewed 
them from some higher place ; should look 
at them in their assemblies, armies, agri- 
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cultural labors, marriages, treaties births, 
deaths, noise of the courts of justice, des- 
ert places, various nations of barbarians, 
feats, lamentations, markets, a mixture of 
all things and an orderly combination of 
contraries. 

49. Consider the past ; such great changes 
of political supremacies. Thou may est 
foresee also the things which will be. 
For they will certainly be of like form, 
and it is not possible that they should de- 
viate from the order of the things which 
take place now : accordingly to have con- 
templated human life for forty years is 
the same as to have contemplated it for 
ten thousand years. For what more wilt 
thou see? 

50. That which has grown from the 

earth to the earth, 
But that which has sprung fix)m 

heavenly seed. 
Back to the heavenly realms re- 
turns. 
This is either a dissolution of the mu- 
tual involution of the atoms, or a similar 
dispersion of the unsentient elements. 
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II. With food and drinks and cunning 
magic arts 
Turning the channel's course to 
'scape from death, 
The breeze which heaven has sent. 
Wo must endure, and toil without 
complaining. 
o2. Another may be more expert in 
casting his opponent ; but he is not more 
social, nor more modest, nor belter disci- 
plined to meet all that happens, nor more 
considerate with respect to the faults of his 
neighbors. 

53. Where any work can be done con- 
formably to the reason which is common 
to gods and men, there we have nothing 
to fear: for where we are able to get 
profit by means of the activity which 
is successful and proceeds according to 
our constitution, there no harm is to be 
suspected. 

54. Everywhere and at all times it is 
in thy power piously to acquiesce in thy 
present condition, and to behave justly to 
those who are about thee, and to exert thy 
skill upon thy present thoughts, that noth- 
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ing shall steal into them without being 
well examined. 

55. Do not look around thee to discover 
other men's ruling principles, but look 
straight to this, to what nature leads thee, 
both the universal nature through the 
things which happen to thee, and thy own 
nature through the acts which must be 
done by thee. But every being ought to 
do that which is according to its constitu- 
tion ; and all other things have been con- 
stituted for the sake of rational beings, 
just as among irrational things the infe- 
rior for the sake of the superior, but the 
rational for the sake of one another. 

The prime principle then in man's con- 
stitution is the social. And the second 
is not to yield to the persuasions of the 
body, for it is the peculiar office of the 
rational and intelligent motion to circum- 
scribe itself, and never to be overpowered 
either by the motion of the senses or of 
the appetites, for both are animal ; but the 
intelligent motion claims superiority and 
does not permit itself to be overpowered 
by the others. And with good reason, 
for it is formed by nature to use all of them. 
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The third thing in the rntional constitation 
ia freedom from error and from deception. 
Let then the ruling principle holding fiiat 
to these things go straight on, and it has 
what is its own. 

5G. Consider thyself to be dead, and 
to have completed thy life up to the 
piijaent time ; and live according to na- 
ture the remainder which ia allowed 
thee. 

57. Love that only which happens to 
thee and is spun with the thread of thy 
destiny. For what is more suitable? 

58, In everything which happens keep 
before thy eyes those to wliom the same 
things happened, and how they were 
vexed, and treated them as strange things, 
and found fault with them : and now where 
are they 7 Nowhere. Why then dost 
thou too choose to act in the same way ? 
and w'hy dost thou not leave these agita- 
tions which are foreign to nature, to those 
who cause them and those who are moved 
by them ? and why art thou not altogether 
intent upon the right way of making use 
of the things which happen to thcc? for 
tlien thou wilt use them well, and they 
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will be a material for thee [to work on]. 
Only attend to thyself, and resolve to be 
a good man in every act which thou doest : 
and remember ... * 

59. Look within. Within is the foun- 
tain of good, and it will ever bubble up, 
if thou wilt ever dig. 

60. The body ought to be compact, and 
to show no irregularity either in motion or 
attitude. For what the mind shows in 
the face by maintaining in it the expres- 
sion of intelligence and propriety, that 
ought to be required also in the whole 
body. But all these things should be ob- 
served without aflfectation. 

61. The art of life is more like the 
wrestler's art than the dancer's, in respect 
of this, that it should stand ready and firm 
to meet onsets which are sudden and un- 
expected. 

62. Constantly observe who those are 
whose approbation thou wishest to have, 

* This section is obscure, and the conclasion 
is so corrupt that it is impossible to give any prob- 
able meaning to it. It is better to leave it as it is 
than to patch it up, as some critics and translators 
have done. 
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and what ruling principles they poasesa. 
For then thou wilt neither blame those 
who oft'eud involuntanly, nor wilt thou 
want their approbation, if thou lookost to 
the sources of their opinions and appe- 
tites. 

63. Every soul, the philosopher says, 
is involuntarily deprived of truth ; con- 
sequently in the same way it is deprived 
of justice and temperance and benevolence 
and everything of the kind. It is most 
necessary to boar thia constantly in mind, 
for thus thou wilt be more gentle towards 
all. 

64. In every pain let this thought be 
present, that there is no dishonor in it, 
nor does it make the governing intelli- 
gence worse, for it does not damage the 
intelligence either so far as the intelli- 
gence is rational or so far as it is social. 
Indeed in the case of most pains let tiiis 
remark of Epicurus aid thee, that pain is 
neither intolerable nor everlasting, if thou 
bearest in mind that it baa its limits, and 
if thou addcst nothing to it in imagination : 
and remember this too, that we do not 
perceive that many tJiinga which are di»- 
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agreeable to ua are the same as pain, such 
aa excessive di^wsiness, and the being 
scorched by heat, and the having no ap- 
petite. When then thou art discontented 
about any of these things, say to thyself, 
that thou art yielding to pain, 

65. Take care not to feel towards the 
inhuman, as they feel towai-ds men. 

66. Hovr do wo know if Telauges was 
not superior in character to Socrates ? for 
it is not enough that Socrates died a more 
noble death, and disputed more skilfully 
with the sophists, and passed the night in 
the cold with more endurance, and that 
when he was bid to arrest Leon of Salamis, 
he considered it more noble to refuse, and 
that he walked in a swaggering way in the 
streets — though as to this fact one may 
have great doubts if it was true. But we 
ought to inquire, what kind of a soul it 
was that Socrates possessed, and if he was 
able to be content with being just towards 
men and pious towards the gods, neither 
idly vexed on account of men's villany, 
nor yet making himself a slave to any 
man's ignorance, nor receiving as strange 
anything that fell to his share out of the 
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uDiversal, nor enduring it as intolerable, 
nor allowing bis understanding to sympa- 
thize witb tbe effects of the miserable 
flcsb. 

67. Nature has not so mingled [the 
intelligence] with the composition of the 
Iwdy, as not to have allowed thee the 
power of circumsciil>ing thyself and of 
bringing under subjection to thyself all 
that is thy own ; for it is very possible to 
be a divine man and to be recognized as 
such by no one. Always bear this in 
mind ; and another thing too, that very lit- 
tle indeed is necessary for living a happy 
life. And because thou hast despaired of 
becoming a dialectician and skilled in the 
knowledge of nature, do not for this rea- 
son renounce the hope of being both free 
and modest and social and obedient to 
God. 

68. It is in thy power to live free from , 
all compulsion in the greatest tranquillity 
of mind, even if all the world cry out 
against thee as much as they choose, and 
even if wild beasts tear in pieces the mem^ 
bcrs of this kneaded matter which haa l 
grown around thee. For what hinders j 
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the mind in the midst of all this from 
maintaiDiDg itself ia tranquillity and in a 
just judgment of all surrounding things 
and in a ready use of the objects which 
are presented to it, so that the judgment 
may eay to the thing which falls under 
its observation : This thou art in substance 
[reality], though in men's opinion thou 
mayest appear to be of a different kind ; 
and the use shall say to that which falls 
under the hand : Thou art the thing that 
I was seeking ; for to me that which 
presents itself is always a material for 
virtue both rational and political, and in 
a word, for the exercise of art, which be- 
longs to man or God, For everything 
which happens has a relationship either to 
God or man, and is neither new nor diffi- 
cult to handle, but usual and apt matter 
to work on. 

69. The perfection of moral character 
consists in this, in passing every day as 
the last, and in being neither violently 
escited nor torpid nor playing the hypo- 
crite. 

70. The gods who are immortal are not 
vexed because during so long a time they 
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rmust toleTate continually men such as 
they are and so many of them bad ; and 
besides this, they also take care of them 
in all ways. But thou, who art destined 
I to end so soon, art thou wearied of en- 

during the bad, and this too when thou 
. art one of them? 

^^B^ 71. It is a ridiculous thing for a man 
^^^B not to fiy from his own badness, which is 
^^H indeed possible, but to Sy from other 
^^^1 men's badness, which is impossible. 
^^^B 72. Whatever the rational and political 
^^f [social] faculty finds to be neither intelli- 
I g^Dt lor social, it properly judges to be 

inferior to itself. 
I 73. When thou hast done a good act 

and another has received it, why doat 
I thou still look for a third thing besides 

these, aa fools do, either to have the repu- 
tation of having done a good act or to 
obtain a return ? 

74. No man is tired of receiving what 
is useful. But it is useful to act accord- 
ing to nature. Do not then be tired of 
receiving what is useful by doing it to 
others. 

75. The nature of the All moved to 
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make the universe. But now either 
everything that takes place comes by way 
of consequence or [continuity] ; or even 
the chief things towards which the ruling 
power of the universe directs its own 
movement are governed by no rational 
principle. If this is remembered it will 
make thee more tranquil in many things. 
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This reflection also tends to tho re- 
moval of the desire of empty fame, that it 
is no longer in fliy power to have lived the 
whole of thy life, or at leust thy life from 
thy youth upwards, like a philosopher; 
but both to many others and to thyself it 
is plain that thou art far from philosophy. 
Thou hast fallen into disorder then, so 
that it is DO longer easy for thee to get tho 
reputation of a philosopher ; and thy plan 
of life also opposes it. If then thou hast 
truly seen where tho matter lies, throw 
away the thought, How thou ehalt seem 
[toothers], and be content if thou shalt 
live the rest of thy life in such wise as 
thy nature wills. Observe then wliat it 
wills, and let nothing else distract thoe ; 
for thou hast had experience of many 
wanderings without having found happi- 
ness anywhere, not in syllogisms, nor in 
wealth, nor in reputation, nor in enjoy- 
ment, nor anywhere. Where is it then? 
In doing what man's nature requires. 
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How then shall a man do this ? If ho hiis I 
principles from which come his affects and 1 
his acts. What principles? Those which I 
relate to good and bad : the belief that i 
there is nothing good for man, which does 
not make him just, temperate, manly, 
free ; and that there is nothing bad, which 
does not do the contrary to what has been 
mentioned. 

2. On the occasion of every act ask thy- 
self, How ia this with respect to me? 
Shall I repent of it ? A little time and I 
am dead, and all is gone. What more do 
I seek, if what I am now doing is the 
work of an intelligent living being, and 
a social being, and one who is under the 
same law with God? 

3. Alexander and Caius and Pompeius, 
what are they in comparison with Dioge- 
nes aod Heraclitus and Socrates ? For ihcy 
were acquainted with things, and their 
causes [forms] , and their matter, and the 
ruling principles of those men were the 
same [or conformable to their pursuits]. 
But as to the others, how many things 
had they to care for, and to how many 
things were they slaves. 
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4. [Consider] that men will do the 
same things nevertheless, even though 
thou shouldat burst, 

5. This is the chief thing: Be not per- 
turbed, for all things are accoi\Iing to the 
nature of the universal ; and in a little 
time thou wilt be nobody and nowhere, 
like Hadrianus and Augustus. In the 
next place having fixed thy eyes steadily 
on thy business look at it, and at the same 
time remembering that it is thy duty to be 
a good mtin, and what man's nature de- 
mands, do that without turning aside ; 
and speak as it seems to thee most just, 
only let it be with n good disposition and 
with modesty and without hypocrisy. 

6. The nature of the universal has this 
work to do, to remove to that place the 
things which are in this, to change them, 
to take them away hence, and to carry 
them there. All things are change, yet we 
need not fear anything new. All things 
are familiar [to us] ; but the distribution 
of them still remains the same. 

7. Every nature is contented with itself 
when it goes on its way well ; and a ra- 
tional nature goes on its way well, when 
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its thoughts it assents to notfair 
'or uDcertaiu, and when it directs ita 
movemeDts to social acts ouly, and when 
it confines its desires and avei-sions to the 
things which are in its power, and when it 
is satisfied with everything that ia assigned 
to it by the common nature. Per of this 
common nature every patieular nature is 
B part, as the nature of the leaf is a part 
of the nature of the plant ; except that ia 
the phint the nature of the leaf is part of 
a nature which has not perception or rea- 
son, and is subject to be impeded ; but the 
nature of man is part of a natura which is 
not subject to impediments, and ia intel- 
ligent and just, since it gives to every- 
thing in equal portions and according to 
its worth, times, substance, cause [formj, 
activity, and incident. But examine, not 
to discover that any one thing compared 
with any other single thing is equal in all 
respects, but by taking all the parts to- 
gether of one thing and comparing them 
with all the parts together of another. 

8. Thou hast not leisure [or ability] to 
read. But thou hast leisure [or ability] to 
check arrogance : thou hast leisure to be 
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superior to pleasure or pain ; thou hast 
leisure to be superior to love of fume, and 
not to be vexed at stupid and ungrateful 
people, nay even to caro for them. 
9. Let no man any longer hear thee 
finding fault with the court life or with 
thy own. 

10. Repentance is a kind of self-roproof 
for having neglected something useful; 
but that which is good must be something 
useful, and the perfect good man should 
look after it. But no such man would 
ever repent of having refused any sensual 
pleasure. Pleasure then is neither good 
nor useful. 

11. This thing, what is it in itself, in ita 
^^^ own constitution? What is Its substance 
^^H and material? And what its causal nature 
^^F [or form] ? And what is it doing in the 
I world? And how long does it subsist? 

12. When thou risest fi-om sleep with 
^^^ reluctance, remember that it is according 
^^L to thy constitution and according to human 
^^B nature to perform social acts, but sleep- 
^^ ing is common also to irrational animals. 

But that which is accordmg to each indi- 
vidual's nature is also more peculiarly its 
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own, and more suitable to its nature, and 
indeed also more agreeable. 

13. Constantly and, if it be possible, on 
the occasion of every impression on the 
soul, apply to it the principles of Physic, 
of Ethic, and of Dialectic. 

14. Whatever man thou meetest with, 
immediately say to thyself: What opinions 
has this man about good and bad ? For if 
with respect to pleasure and pain and the 
causes of each, and with respect to fame 
and ignominy, death and life, he has such 
and such opinions, it will seem nothing 
wonderful or strange to me, if he does 
such and such things ; and I shall bear in 
mind that he is compelled to do so. 

15. Remember that as it is a shame to 
be surprised if the fig-tree produces figs, 
so it is to be surprised if the world pro- 
duces such and such things of which it is 
productive ; and for the physician and the 
helmsman it is a shame to be surprised, if 
a man has a fever, or if the wind is unfa- 
vorable. 

16. Remember that to change thy opin- 
ion and to follow him who corrects thy 
error is as consistent with freedom as it is 
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rto persist in thy error. For it is thy own, 
the activity which is exerted according to 
thy own movement and judgment, and in- 
deed according to tby own understanding 
too. 
17, If a thing is in thy own power, why 
dost thou do it? but if it is in the power 
of another, whom dost thou blame? the 
atoms [chance] or the gods? Both are 
foolish. Thou must blame nobody. For 
if thou canst, correct [that which is the 
cause] ; but if thou canst not do this, cor- 
rect at least the thing itself; but if thou 
canst not do even this, of what use is it to 
thee to find fault? for nothing should be 
done without a purpose. 

18. Tliat which has died falls not out of 
the universe. If it stays here, it also 
changes here, and is dissolved into its 
proper parts, which are elements of the 
universe and of thyself. And these too 
change, and they murmur not. 

19. Everything exists for some end, a 
horse, a vino. Why doat thou wonder? 
Even tho sun will say, I am for some pur- 
pose, and the rest of the gods will say the 
same. For what purpose then art thou? 
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to enjoy pleasure ? Sec if common-senHe 
allows this. 

20. Nature has had regard in every- 
thing no less to the end than to the begin- 
ning and the continuance, just like the 
mau who throws up a bjill. What good 
is it then for the hall to be thiown up, or 
harm for it to come down, or even to have 
fallen ? and what good ie it to the bubble 
while it holds together, or what harm 
when it is burst ? The same may be said 
of a light also. 

21. Turn it [the body] inside out, and 
8eo what kind of thing it is; and when it 
has grown old, what kind of thing it be- 
comes, and when it is diseased. 

Short lived are both the praiser and the 
praised, and the rememberer ood the re- 
membered: and all this in a nook of this 
part of the world ; and not even here do 
all agree, no, not any one with himself: 
and the whole earth too is a point. 

22. Attend to the matter which is he- 
fore thee, whether it la an opinion or an 
act or a word. 

Thou sufferest this justly: for thou 
chooseet rather to become good to-morrow 
than to bo good to-day. 
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23. Am I doing anything? I do it 
with reference to the good of mankind. 
Does anything happen to me? I receive 
it and refer it to the goils, and the source 
of all things, from which all that happens 
is derived. 

24. Such as bathing appears to thee — 
oil, sweat, dirt, filthy water, all things 
disgusting — so is every part of life and 
everything. 

25. Lucilla saw Verua die, and then 
Lucilla died. Secunda saw Maximus die, 
and then Secunda died. Epitynchanus 
saw Diotimus die, and then Epitynchanus 
died. Antoninus saw Faustina die, and 
then Antoninus died. Such is everything. 
Celer saw Iladrianus die, and then Ceier 
died. And those sharp-witted men, either 
seers or men inflated with pride, where are 
they? for instance the sharp-witted men, 
Charax and Demetrius the Platonist and 
Eudimnon, and any one else like them. 
All ephemeral, dead long ago. Some in- 
deed have not been remembered even for 
a short time, and others have become the 
heroes of fables, and agiiin others have 
disappeared even from fables. Remember 
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this then, that this little compound, thy- 
self, must either be dissolved, or thy poor 
breath must be extinguished, or be re- 
moved and placed elsewhere. 

26. It is satisfaction to a man to do the 
proper works of a man. Now it is a proper 
work of a man to be benevolent to his 
own kind, to despise the movements of 
the senses, to form a just judgment of plau- 
sible appearances, and to take a survey of 
the nature of the universe and of the things 
which happen in it. 

27. There are three relations [between 
thee and other things] : the one to the 
body which surrounds thee; the second 
to the divine cause from which all things 
come to all ; and the third to those who 
live with thee. 

28. Pain is either an evil to the body — 
then let the body say what it thinks of 
it — or to the soul ; but it is in the power 
of the soul to maintain its own serenity 
and tranquillity, and not to think that 
pain is an evil. For every judgment and 
movement and desire and aversion is 
within, and no evil ascends so high. 

29. Wipe out thy imaginations by often 
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^^^B Baying to thyself : now it is in my power 
^^^B to let no badness foe in this soul, nor de- 
^^^B sire Qor any perturbation at all ; but look- 
^^^1 ing at all things I see what is their nature, 
^^^V and I use each according to its value. — 
^^^1 Ilemember this power which thou hast 
^^H from nature. 

^^^1 30. Speak both in the senate and to 

^^H every man, whoever he may be, appro- 
^^H priately, not with any affectation ; use plain 
^^H discourse. 

^^H 31. Augustus' court, wife, daughter, 

^^^f descendants, ancestors, sister, Agrippa, 

I kinsmen, intimates, friends, Areius, Mie- 

cenas, physicans and sacrificing priests — 

I the whole court is dead. Then turn to 
the rest, not considering the death of a 
single man [but of a whole race], aa of 
the Pompeii ; and that which is inscribed 
on the tombs — The last of his race. Then 
consider what trouble those before them 
have had that they might leave a suc- 
cessor; and then, that of necessity some 
one must be the last. Again here con- 
sider the death of a whole race. 
32. It is thy duty to order thy life well 
in every single act ; and if every act does 
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itB duty, as far as is possible, be contontiH 
and DO one in able to binder thee bo that ' 
each act shall not do its duty. — But some- 
thing external will stand in the way. — 
Nothing will stand in the way of thy act- 
ing justly and soberly and considerately. — 
But perhaps some other active power will 
be hindered. — Well, but by acquiescing 
in the hindrance and by being content to 
transfer thy efforts to that which is allowed, 
another opportunity of action is imme- 
diately put before thee in place of that 
which was hindered, and one which will 
adapt itself to this ordering of which we 
are speaking. 

33, Receive [wealth or prosperity] with- 
out arrogance ; and be ready to let it go. 

34. If thou didst ever see a hand cut off, 
or a foot, or a head, lying anywhere apart 
from the rest of the body, such does a man 
make himself, aa far as ho can, who is not 
content with what happens, and separates 
himself from others, or does anything un- 
social. Suppose that thou hast detached 
thyself from the natural unity — for thou 
wast made by nature a part, but now thou 
hast cut thyself off — yet here there is 
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^^^B this beautiful provision, that it is in tli3r^^^H 
^^F power agftin to unite thyself. God has ^^H 
' allowed this to no other part, after it has ' 

been separated and cut asundor, to come 
together again. But consider the kind- 
ness by which he has distinguished man, 
for he has put it in his power not to be 
^^H separated at all from the universal ; and 
^^^1 when he has been separated, he has al- 
^^H lowed him to return and to be united and 
^^H to resume his place as a. part. 
^^H 35. As the nature of the universal hasrl 
^^V given to every rational being all thd' 
^^^ fthcr powers that it has, so wo have re- 
ceived from it this power also. For as 
the universal nature converts and fixes 
in its predestined place everything which 
I stands in the way and opposes it, and 

makes such things a part of itself, so also 
the rational animal is able to make every 
I hindrance its own material, and to use it 

^^^ for such pui-posos as it may have designed. 
^^ft 3(i. Do not disturb thyself by thinking 
^^^P of the whole of thy life. Let not thy 
^^" thoughts at once embrace all the various 
r troubles which thou may est expect to 

L befall thee : but on every occasion ask 
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tbyself, What ia there in thia which is in- 
tolerable and past bearing ? for thou wilt 
be ashamed to confess. In the next place 
remember that neither the future nor the 
past pains thee, but only the present. But 
thia is reduced to a very little, if thou 
only circumscribeat it, and chidest thy 
mind, if it is unable to hold out agaiaet 
even this. 

37. Does Panthea or Pergamus now ait 
by the tomb of Vorus ? Does Chaurias or 
Diotimus sit by the tomb of Hadrianus? 
That would be ridiculous. Well, suppose 
they did sit there, would the dead be con- 
scious of it? and if the dead were con- 
scious, would they be pleased ? and if they 
were pleased, would that make them 
immortal ? Was it not in the order 

I of destiny that these peraons too should 
first become old women and old men and 
then die? What then would those do 
after these were dead? All this is foul 
smell and blood in a bag. 
38. If thou canst see sharp, look and 
judge wisely, says the philosopher, 
39. In the constitution of the rational 
animal I see no virtue which 
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I to justice ; but I see a virtue which is 
opposed to love of pleasure, and that ia 
temperance, 
40. If thou takost away thy opinion 
about that which appears to give thee 
paiu, thou thyself standcat in perfect se- 
curity. — Who 13 this self? — The reason. 
— But I am not reason, — Be it so. Let 
then the reason itself not trouble itself. 
I But if any other part of thee suffers, 

^^H let it have its own opinion about it- 
^B Belf. 

^^V 41. Hindrance to the perceptions of 
I sense is an evil to the animal nature. 

Hindrance to tho movements [desires] is 
equally an evil to the animal nature. And 
something else also Is equally an impedi- 
ment and an evil to the constitution of 
plants. So then that which is a hindrance 
to tho intelligence is an evil to tho intel- 
ligent nature. Apply all these things 
^^_ then to thyself. Does pain or sensuous 
^^H pleasure affect thee? The senses will 
^^H look to that. Has any obstacle opposed 
^^" thee in thy efforts towards an object? if 
indeed thou wast making this effort abso- 
lutely [unconditionally, or without any 
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reeervatioii] , certainly this obstacle is an 
evil to thee considered as a rational ani- 
mal. Biitiftliuu takest [into considera- 
tion] the usual course of things, thou hast 
not yet been injured nor even impeded. 
Tho things boivcver which are proper to 
the understauding no other man is used to 
impede, for neither fire, nor iron, nor 
tyrant, nor abuse, touches it in any way. 
When it has lieen made a sphere, it con- 
tinues a sphere. 

42. It ia not fit that I should give my- 
Belf pain, for I have never intentionally 
given pain even to another. 

43. Different things delight different 
people. But it ia my dfelight to keep the 
ruling faculty sound without turning away 
either from any man or from any of the 
things which happen to men, but looking 
at and receiving all with welcome eyes 
and using everything according to its 
value. 

44. See that thou secure this present 
time to thyself: fur those who rather pur- 
sue posthumous fame do not consider that 
the men of after time will bo exactly such 
as these whom they cannot bear now ; and 
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both are mortal. And what is it in any 
way to thee if these men of after time 
utter this or that sound, or have this or 
that opinion about thee ? 

45. Take me and cast me where thou 
wilt; for there I shall Iteep my divine 
part tranquil, that ia, content, if it can 
feel and act coufonnably to its proper con- 
stitution. Is this [change of place] suf- 
ficient reason why my soul should be 
unhappy and worse than it was, depressed, 
expanded, shrinking, affrighted? and what 
wilt thou find which is BufQeieat reason 
for this? 

46. Nothing can happen to any man 
which is not a human accident, nor to an 
ox which is not according to the nature of 
an ox, nor to a vine which is not accord- 
ing to the nature of a vine, nor to a stone 
which is not proper to a stone. If then 
there happens to each thing both what is 
usual and natural, why shouldst thou com- 
plain? For the common nature brings 
nothing which may not be borae by thee. 

47. If thou art pained by any external 
thing, it is not this thing that disturbs 
thee, but thy own judgment about it. 
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And it is in thy power to wipe out this 
judgment now. But if anything in thy 
own disposition gives thee pain, who hln- 
dera thee from correcting thy opinion? 
And even if thoii art pained because thou 
art not doing some particular thing which 
BBems to thee to bo right, why dost thou 
not rather act than complain ? — But some 
insuperable obstacle m in the way? — Do 
not be grieved then, for tho cause of its 
not being done depends not on thee, — But 
it is not worth while to live, if this cannot 
be done. — Take thy departure then from 
life contentedly, juat as he dies who is in 
full activity, and wall pleased too with the 
tilings which are obstacles, 

48. Kemember that tho ruling faculty 
is invincible, when self-collected it is satis- 
fied with itself, if it docs nothing which it 
does not choose to do, even if it resist 
from mere obstinacy. What then will it 
be when it forms a judgment about any- 
thing aided by reason and deliberately? 
Therefore the mind which is free from 
passion is a citadel, for man has nothing 
more secure to which be can fly for refuge 
and for the future be inexpugnable. He 
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then who has not seen this U an ignorant 
man ; but he who has seen it and does not 
fly to this refuge is unhappy. 

49. Say nothing more to thyself than 
what the first appearance.'j report. Sup- 
pose that it has been reported to thee that 
a certain person speaks ill of thee. This 
has been reported ; but that thou hast been 
injured, that has not been reported. I 
see that my child is sick. I do see ; but 
that he is in danger, I do not see. Thus 
then always abide by the first appearances, 
and add nothing thyself from within, and 
then nothing happens to thee. Or rather 
add something, like a man who knows 
everything that happens in the world. 

50. A cucumber is bitter — Throw it 
away. — There are briers in the road — 
Turn aside from them, — This is enough. 
Do not add. And why were such things 
made in the world ? For thou wilt be ridi- 
culed by a man who is acquainted with 
nature, aa thou wouWsthe ridiculed by a ' 
carpenter and Bhocmaker if thou didst , 
find fault because thou sceat in their i 
workshop shavings and cuttings, from 
the things which they make. And yet i 
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they have places into which they can 
throw these shavings and cuttings, and 
the universal nature has no external space ; 
but the woudrous part of her art is that 
though she hns circumscribed herself, 
everything withiu her which appears to 
decay and to grow old and to be useless 
she changes into herself, and again makes 
other new things from these very same, so 
that she requires neither substance irom 
without nor wants a place into which she 
may cast that which decays. She ia con- 
tent then with her own space, and her own 
matter and her own art. 

51. Neither in thy actions be sluggish 
nor in thy couvcrantion without method, 
nor wandering in thy thoughts, nor let 
tiiere bo in thy soul inward contention nor 
external effusion, nor in life be so busy as 
to have no leisure. 

Suppose that men bill thee, cut Ihoe in 
pieces, curso theo. Wliat then can these 
things do to prevent thy mind from re- 
maining pure, wise, sober, just? For 
instance, if a man should stand by a lim- 
pid pure spring, and curse it, the spring 
never ceases sending up potable water ; 
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and if ho Bhould cast clay into it or filth, 
it will speedily disperse them and wash 
them out, and will not be at all polluted. 
How tben shalt thou possess a perpetual 
fountain [and not a mere well] ? By 
tbrming thyself hourly to freedom con- 
joined with contentment, simplicity, and 
modesty. 

52. He who does not know what the 
world is, does not know where he is. 
And he who does not know for what pur- 
pose the world exists, does not know who 
he is, nor what the world is. But he who 
has failed in any one of these things could 
not even say for what purpose he exists 
himself. What then dost thou think of 
him who [avoids or] seelvs the praise of 
those who applaud, of rncn who know not 
either where they are or who they are ? 

53. Dost thou wish to be praised by a 
man who curses himself thrieo every hour? 
wouldst thou wish to please a man who 
does not please himself? Docs a man i 
please himself who repents of nearly every- 
thing that be docs? 

54. No longer let thy breathing only 
act in concert with the air which surrounds 
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thee, but let thy intelligence also now be 
in harmony with the intelligence which 
embraces all things. For the intelligent 
power is no less diffused in all parts and 
pervades all things for him who is willing 
to draw it to him than the atrial power 
for him who is able to respire it. 

55. Generally, wickedness does no harm 
at all to the universe ; and particularly, 
the wickedness [of one man] does no harm 
to another. It is only harmful to him who 
has it in his power to be released from it, 
as soon as he shall choose. 

56. To my own free will the free will 
of my neighbor is just as indifferent as his 
poor breath and flesh. For though we are 
made especially for the sake of one another, 
still the ruling power of each of us has its 
own office, for otherwise my neighbor's 
wickedness would be my harm, which God 
has not willed in order that my unhappi- 
ness may not depend on another. 

57. The sun appears to be poured down, 
and in all directions indeed it is diffused, 
yet it is not effused. For this diffusion is 
extension : accordingly its rays are called 
Extensions because they are extended. 
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I But ooe may judge what kind of a thing 
Kiy is, if ho looks at the sun's light paaa- 
iug through n uarrow opening into a dark- 
ened room, for it is extended in a right 
line,andasit were is divided when it meets 
with any solid body which stands in the 
way and intercepts the air beyond; but 
there the light remains fixed and does not 
glide or fall off. Such then ought to be 
the outpouring and diffusion of the under- 
Btanding, and it should in no way be an 
effusion, but an extension, and it should 
make no violent or impetuons collision 
with the obstacles which are in its way ; 
nor yet fall down, but be fixed and en- 
lighten that which receives it. For a body 
will deprive itself of the illumination, if 
it does not admit it. 
^^_ 58. Ho who fears death either fears the 
^^^ loss of sensation or a different kind of een- 
^^H^ sation. But if thou shalt have no sensa- 
^^^ tion, neither wilt thou feel any harm ; and 
if thou shalt acquire another kind of sen- 
sation, thou wilt be a different kind of liv- 
ing being and thou wilt not cease to live. 
59. Men exist for the sake of one another. 
Teach them then or bear with them. 
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60. In one way an arrow moves, in 
another way the mind. The mind indeed, 
both when it exercises caution and when it 
ieeibployed about inquiry, moves straight 
onward not the less, and to its object. 

61. Enter into every man's ruling fac- 
ulty ; and also let every other man enter 
inta thine. 
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RIO acts unjustly acts impioasly. 
e the universal nature has made 
rational animals for the sake of one another 
to help one another according to their de- 
serts, but in no way to injure one another, 
he who transgresses her will, is clearly 
guilty of impiety towards the highest di- 
vinity. And he too who lies is guilty of 
impiety to the same divinity ; for the uni- 
versal nature is the nature of things that 
are ; and things that are have a relation to 
all things that come into existence. And 
further, this universal nature is named 
truth, and is the prime cause of all things 
that are true. He then who lies inten- 
tionally is guilty of impiety inasmuch as 
^^H he acts unjustly by deceiving ; and he also 
^^H who lies unintentionally, inasmuch as he 
^^V is at variance with the univei'sal nature, 
I and inasmuch as he disturbs the order by 

fighting against the nature of the world ; for 
he fights against it, who is moved of him- 
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eelf to that which is contrary to truth, 
for he bad received powers from nature 
through the neglect of which he is not able 
now to distingutBh falsehood from truth. 
And indeed be who pursues pleasure aa 
good, and avoids pain as evil, ia guilty of 
impiety. For of necessity such a man 
must often find fault witb the universal 
nature, alleging that it assigns tilings to 
the bod and the good contrary to their 
deserts, because frci^uently the bad are in 
the enjoyment of pleasure and possess the 
things which procure pleasure, but the 
good have pain for their share and the 
things which cause pain. And further, 
be who is afraid of pain will sometimes 
also be afraid of some of the things which 
will happen in the world, and even this is 
impiety. And he who pursues pleasure 
will not abstain Irom injustice, and this is 
plainly impiety. Now with respect to the 
things towards which the universal nature 
is equally aifectcd — for it would not have 
made both, unless it was erjuully affected 
towards both — towards these tbey who 
wish to follow nature should be of the 
same mind with it, and equally affected. 
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With respect to [lain, then, and pleasure, 
or death and life, or honor and dishonor, 
which theuniverHal nature employs equally, 
whoever ia not equally atl'ected is manitestly 
acting impiously. And I say that the uni- 
versal nature employs them equally, in- 
stead of saying that they happen alike to 
those who are produced in continuous se- 
ries and to those who come after them by 
virtue of a certain original movement of 
Providence, according to which it moved 
from a certain beginning to this ordering 
of things, having conceived certain prin- 
ciples of the things which were to he, and 
having determined powers productive of 
being.4 and of changes and of such like 
successions. 

2, It would be a man's happiest lot to 
depart from mankind without having had 
any taste of lying and hypocrisy and luxury 
and pride. However to breathe out one's 
life when a man has had enough of these 
things is the next best voyage, as the saying 
is. Hust th'iu determined to abide with 
%icc, and has not experience yet induced 
thee to fly from this pestilence? For the 
destruction of the understanding is a pestU 
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lence, much more indeed than any auch cor- 
ruption and cbnnge of this atmosphere which 
Burrounda us. For this corruption is a pes- 
tilence of animals so far as they are ani- 
mals ; hut the other ia a pestilence of men 
so far as they are men. 
-7 3. Do not despise death, but be well 
content with it, since this too is one of 
those things which nature wills. For such 
as it is to be young and to grow old, and 
to increase and to reach maturity, and to 
have teeth and beard and gray hairs, and 
to beget, and to be pregnant and to bring 
forth, uud all the other natural operations 
which the seasons of thy life bring, such 
also Is dissolution. This, then, is con- 
sistent with the character of a reflecting 
man, to be neither careless nor impatient 
nor contemptuous with respect to death, 
but to wait for it as one of the operations 
of nature. As thou now waitest for the 
time when the child shall come out of thy 
wife's womb, so bo ready for the time 
when thy soul shall fall out of this enve- 
Ij^c. But if thou requirest al^o a vulgar 
kind of comfort which shall reach thy 
heurt, thou wilt bo made best reconciled 
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to death by obsGrviog the objects from ^^H 
which thoa art going to be removed, and ^^^h 
the morals of thoae with whom thy soul I 



with whom thy soul 
will no longer be mingled. For it is no 
way right to bo o&ended with men, but it 
is thy duty to care for thom and to bear 
with them gently ; and yet to remember 
that thy departure will be not from men 
who have the same principles as thyself. 
For this is the only thing, if there be any, 
which could draw us the contrary way and 

I attach us to life, to be permitted to live; 

I with those who have the same principle»'i 
as ourselves. But now thon seest how 
great is the trouble arising from the dis- 
cordance of those who live together, so 
that thou mayst say. Come quick, O death, 
lest perchance I, too, should forget myself. 

4. He who does wrong does wrong 
against himself. He who acts unjustly 
acts unjustly to himself, because he makei 
himself bad. 

5. He often acts unjustly who does nofi, 
do a certain thing; not only he who does 
1 certain thinj^ 

6. Thy present opinion founded on' 
Landerstanding, and thy present oonduot 
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directed to social good, and thy present 
disposition of contentment with every- 
thing which happens — that is enough. 

7. Wipe out imagination : check de- 
sire : extinguish appetite : keep the ruling 
faculty in its own power. 

8. Among the animals which have not 
reason one life is distributed ; but among 
reasonable animals one intelligent soul is 
distributed : just as there is one earth of 
all things which are of an earthy nature, 
and wo see by one light, and breathe one 
air, all of us that have the faculty of vision 
and all that have life. 

9. All things which participate in any- 
thing which is common to them all move 
towards that which is of the same kind with 
themselves. Everything which is earthly 
turns towards the earth, everything which 
is liquid flows together, and everything 
which is of an aerial kind does the same, 
so that they require something to keep 
them asunder, and the application of 
force. Fire indeed moves upwards on 
account of the elemental fire, but it is so 
ready to be kindled together with all the 
fire which is here, that even every sub- 
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stance which is somewhat dry, is easily ' 
ignited, because there is less mingled with 
it of that which is a hindrance to ignition. 
Accordingly then oveiything also which 
participates in the common intelligent 
nature moves in like manner towards that 
which is of the same kind with itself, or 
moves even more. For so much as it is 
superior in comparison with all other 
things, in the same degree also is it more 
ready to miuglo with and to be fused with 
that which is akin to it. Accordingly 
among animals devoid of reason we find 
swarms of bees, and herds of cattle, and 
the nurture of young birds, and in a man- 
ner, loves ; for even in animals there are 
souls, and that power which brings them 
together is seen to exert itself in the supe- 
rior degree, and in such a way as never 
has been observed in plants nor in stones 
nor in trees. But in rational animals 
there are political communities and friend- 
Bhips, and families and meetings of 
people ; and in wars, treaties and armis- 
tices. But in the things which are still 
superior, even though they are separated 
from one another, unity in a manner exists, 
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as in the stars. Thus the aasent to the 
higher degree is able to produce a sym- 
puthy eveo in things which are separated. 
See, then, what now tsikee place. For 
only intelligent animals have now forgot- 
ten this mutual desire and inclination, and 
in them alone the property of flowing 
together is not seen. But still though 
men strive to avoid [this union], they 
are caught and held by it, for their nature 
is too strong for them; and thou wilt 
see what I say, if thou only observest. 
Sooner, then, will one find anything 
ourthy which comes in contact with no 
earthy thing than a man altogether sepa- 
rated from other men. 

10. Both man and God and the uuiverse 
produce fruit ; at the proper seasons each_ 
produces it. But if usage has especially 
fixed these terma to the vine and like 
things, this is nothing. Reason produces 
fruit both for all and for itself, and there 
are produced from it other things of the 
same kind as reason itself. 

11. If thou art able, correct by teaching 
those who do wrong ; but if thou canst 
not, remember that indulgence is given to 
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tJiee for this purpose. And the 
aro indulgent to such persons ; and for 
some purposes they even help them to get 
heallh, wealth, reputation; so kind they 
are. And it is in thy power also ; or say» 
who hinders thee? 

12. Labor not as one who is wretchi 
nor yet as one who would be pitied 
admired : but direct thy will to one thing 
only, to put thyself in motion and to check 
thyself, aa the social reason requires. 

13. To-day I have got out of all trouble, 
or rather I have cast out all trouble, for it 
was not outside, but within and in my 
opinions. 

14. All things are the same, familiar in 
experience, and ephemeral in time, and 
worthless In the matter. Everything now 
IB just as it was in the time of thoae whom 
we have buried. 

15. Things stand outside of us, thei 
selves by themselves, neither knowinj 
aught of themselves, nor expressing any' 
judgment. What is it, then, which does 
judge about them? The ruling faculty. 

16. Not in passivity, but in activity lie 
the evil and the good of the rational social 
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BDimal, just as his virtue and his 
not in passivity, Imt in activity. 

17. For the stone which haa been 
thrown up it ia no evil to come down, nor 
indeed any good to have been carried up. 

18. Ponetrato inwarda into men's lead- 
ing principles, and thou wilt see what 
judges thou art afraid of, and what kind 
of judges they are of themselves. 

19. All things arc changing: and thotf' 
thyself art in continuous mutation and iD 
a manacr in continuous destruction, and 
the whole universe too. 

20. It is thy duty to leave another 
man's wrongful act there where it is, 

21. Termination of activity, cessation 
from movement and opinion, and in a sense 
their death, is no evil. Turn thy thoughts 
now to the consideration of thy life, thy 
life as a child, as a youth, thy manhood, 
thy old age, for in these also every change 
was a death. Is this anything to fear? 
Turn thy thoughts now to thy life under thy 
grandfather, then to thy life under thy 
mother, then to thy life under thy father ; 
and as thou findest many other differences 
and changes and terminations, ask thy- 
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J self, Is this anything to fear? In like 
manner, then, neither are the terminution 
and cessation and change of thy whole life 
a thing to bo afraid of. 
22. Hasten [to examine] thy own ruling 
faculty and that of the universe and that of 
thy neighbor : thy own that thou mayst 
mako it just: and that of the universe, 
that thou mayst remember of what thou 
art a part ; and that of thy neighbor, that 
thou mayst know whether he has acted 
ignorantly or with knowledge, and that 
thou mayst also consider that his ruling 
faculty is akin to thine. 

23. As thou thyself art a component 
part of a social system, so let every act of 
thine be a component part of social life. 
Whatever act of thine then has no refer- 

■ ence either immediately or remotely to a 
social end, this tears asunder thy life, and 
does not allow it to be one, and it is of 
the nature of a mutiny, just as when in a 
popular assemlily a man acting by himself 
stands apart from the general agreement. 

24, Quiirrela of little children and their 
sports, and poor spirits carrying about 
dead bodies [such is everything] ; and so 
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what is exhibited in the representation of 
the mansions of the dead strikes our eyes 
more clearly. 

25. Examine into the quality of the form 
of an object, and detach it altogether from 
its material part, and then contemplate it ; 
then determine the time, the longest which 
a thing of this peculiar form is naturally 
made to endure. 

26. Thou hast endured infinite troubles 
through not being contented with thy rul- 
ing faculty, when it does the things which 
it is constituted by nature to do. But 
enough [of this]. 

27. When another blames thee or hates 
thee, or when men say about thee any- 
thing injurious, approach their poor souls, 
penetrate within, and see what kind of men 
they are. Thou wilt discover that there is 
no reason to take any trouble that these 
men may have this or that opinion about 
thee. However thou must be well dis- 
posed towards them, for by nature they 
are friends. And the gods too aid them 
in all ways, by dreams, by signs, towards 
the attainment of those things on which 
they set a value. 
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28. The periodic movementa of the uni- 
verse are the same, up and down from age 
to age. And either the universal intel- 
ligence puts itself iu motion for every 
separate effect, and if this is so, be thou 
content with that which is the result of its 
activity ; or it puts itself in motion once, 
and everything else comes by way of se- 
quence in a manner ; or indivisible elements 
nre the origin of all things. — In a word, 
if there is a god, all is well j and if chance 
rules, do not thou also be governed by it. 

Soon will the earth cover us all: then 
the earth, too, will change, and the things 
also which result from change will con- 
tinue to change forever, and these again 
forever. For if a man reflects on the 
changes and transformations which follow 
one another like wave after wave, and their 
rapidity, he will despise everything which 
is perishable. 

29. The universal cause ia like a winter 
torrent : it carries everything along with 
it. But how worthless are all these poor 
people who are engaged in matters polit- 
ical, and, as they suppose, are playing the 
philosopher ! All drivellers. Well then, 
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man : do whal nature now requires. Si^^^^| 
thyself in motion, if it is in thy powerJ^^B 
" and do not look about thee to see if any 

one will observe it; nor yet expect Plato's 
^^_ Republic : but be content if the smallest 
^^h thing goes on well, and consider such an 
^^B event to be no small matter. For who 
^^ can change man's opinions? and without a 
change of opinions what else is there than 
the slavery of men who groan while they 
pretend to obey ? Come now and tell me 
of Alexander and Philippus and Demetrius 
of Phalcrum. They themselves shall judge 
whether they discovered what the common 
nature required, and trained themselves 
accordingly. But if they acted like trag- 
edy heroes, no one has condemned me to 
imitate them. Simple and modest is the 
work of philosophy. Draw me not aside 
to insolence and pride. J 

30. Look down from above on the countfl 

■ less herds of men and their countless so-l 
lemnities, and the infinitely varied voyag- 
ings in storms and calms, and the difibrcnccs 
among those who are born, who live to- 
gether, and die. And consider, too, the 
life lived by others in olden time, and the 
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life of those who will live after thee, and , 
the life now lived among barbarous na- 
tions, and how many know not even thy 
name, and how many will soon forget it, 
and tiow they who perhaps now are prais- 
ing thee will very soon blame theo, and 
that neither a posthumous name is of 
any value, nor reputation, nor anything 
else. 

31. Let there be freedom from pertur^ 
bations with respoet to the things which 
come from the external cause ; and let there 
be justice in the things done by virtue of 
the internal cause, that is, let there be , 
movement and action terminating in this, 
in social acts, for this is according to thy i 
nature. 

32. Thou canst remove out of the way i 
many useless things among those which ; 
disturb thee, for they lie entirely in thy 
opinion ; and thou wilt then gain for thy- 
self ample space by comprehending the 
whole universe in thy mind, and by con- 
templating the eternity of time, and ob- 
seiTing the rapid change of every several ■ 
tiling, how short is the time from birth to | 
dissolution, and the illimitable time before | 
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birth as well as the equally boundless time 
after dissolution. 

33. All that thou seest will quickly per- 
ish, and those who have been spectators 
of its dissolution will very soon perish 
too. And he who dies at the extremest 
old age will be brought into the same con- 
dition with him who died prematurely. 

34. What are these men's leading prin- 
ciples, and about what kind of things are 
they busy, and for what kind of reasons 
do they love and honor? Imagine that 
thou seest their poor souls laid bare. 
When they think that they do harm by 
their blame, or good by their praise, what 
an idea ! 

35. Loss is nothing else than change. 
But the universal nature delights in change, 
and in obedience to her all things are now 
done well, and from eternity have been 
done in like form, and will be such to time 
without end. What, then, dost thou say? 
That all things have been and all things 
always will be bad, and that no power has 
ever been found in so many gods to rectify 
these things, but the world has been con- 
demiie€l to be bound in never-ceasing evil ? 
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36. The rottenness of the matter which 
is the fouudfttioQ of everything 1 water, 
dust, bones, filth : or ftgain, marble rocks, 
the callosities of the earth; and gold and 
silver, the sediments ; and garments, only 
bits of hair; and purple dye, blood; and 
everything else is of the same kind. And 
that which is of the nature of breath is also 
another thing of the same kind, changing 
from this to that. 

37. Enough of this wretched life and 
murmuring and apish tricks. Why art 
thou disturbed? What is there new in 
this ? What unsettles thee ? Is it the 
form of the thing? Look at it. Or is it 
the matter? Look at it. But besides 
these there is nothing. Towanla the gods, 
then, now become at last more simple and 
better. It is the sumo whether wo exiim- 
ine these things for a hundred years or 
three. 

38. If any man has done wrong, the 
harm is his own. But perhaps he has not 
done wrong. 

39. Either all things proceed from oue 
intelligent source aud come together as in- 
one body, and the part uught not to find 
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fault with what is done for the benefit of 
the whole ; or there are only atoms, and 
nothing else than mixture and dispersion. 
Why, then, art thou disturbed? Say to 
the ruling faculty, Art thou dead, art thou 
corrupted, art thou playing the hypocrite, 
art thou become a beast, dost thou herd 
and feed with the rest? 

40. Either the gods have no power or 
they have power. If, then, they have 
no power, why dost thou pray to (hem? 
But if they have power, why dost thou not 
pray for them to give thee the faculty of 
not fearing any of the things which thou 
fearest, or of not desiring any of the things 
which thou desirest, or not being pained 
at anything, rather than pray that any of 
these things should not happen or hap- 
pen ? for certainly if they can co-operate 
with men, they can co-operate for these 
purposes. But perhaps thou wilt say, the 
gods have placed them in thy power. 
Well, then, is it not better to use what is 
in thy power like a free man than to de- 
sire in a slavish and abject way what is 
not in thy power ? And who has told thee 
that the gods do not aid us even in the 
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things whicli are in our power? Begin, 
then, to pray for Buch things, and thou 
wilt see. One man prays thus : How shall 
I be able to lie with that woman? Do 
thou pray thus : How shall I not desire to 
lie with her? Another praya thus : How 
shall I lie released from this? Another 
prays : How shall I not desire to be re- 
leased? Another thus : How shall I not 
lose my little son ? Thou thus : How shall 
I not bo afraid to lose him ? In line, turn 
thy prayers this way, and see what comes, 
41. Epicurus says, In my sickness my 
conversation was not about my bodily suf- 
ferings, nor, says he, did I talk on such 
subjects to those who visited me ; hut I 
continued to discourse on tho nature of 
things as before, keeping to this main 
point, how the mind, while participating 
in such movements as go on in the poor 
flesh, shall be free from perturbations and 
maintain its proper good. Nor did I, ho 
says, give the physicians an opportunity 
of putting on solemn looks, aa if they were 
doing something great, but my life went 
on well and happily. Do, then, the same 
that be did both in sickness, if thou art 
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sick, aod in any other circumstaDoes; for 
never to desert pliilosophy in any events 
that uiay befall iia, uor to hold trifling 
talk either with an igoorntit mun or with 
one unacquainted with nature, is a prin- 
ciple of all Echools of philosophy ; hut to 
be intent only on that which thou art now 
doing nnd on the instrument by whiuh 
thou doest it. 

42. When thou art offended with any 
man's shameless conduct, immediately ask 
thyself, la it possible, then, that shame- 
less men should not be in the world ? It 
is not possible. Do not, then, require 
what is impossible. For this man also is 
one of those shameless men who must of 
necessity be in the world. Let the same 
eonsiderationa be present to thy mmd in 
the case of the knave, and the faithless 
man, and of every man who does wrong in 
any way. For at the same time that thou 
dust remind thyself that it is impossible 
that such kind of men should nut exist, 
thou wilt become more kindly disposed 
towards every one individually. It is use- 
ful to perceive this, too, immediately when 
the occasion arises, what virtue nature haa 
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given to man to oppose to every wrongful . i 
act. For she has given to man, aa an anti- 
dote agaioHt the stupid miin, mildness, and 
against another kind of man some other 
power. And in all cases rt is possible for 
thee to correct by teaching the man who is 
gone astray ; for every man who errs 
misses his object and is gone astray. Be- 
sides, wherein hast thou been injured? 
For thou wilt find that no one among 
those against whom thou art irritated has 
done anything by which thy mind could be 
made worse ; but thyt whii;h is evil to thee 
and harmful has its foundation only in'the 
mind. And what hurni is done or what is 
there strange, if the man who has not been 
instructed does the acts of an uninstructed 
man? Consider whether thou shouldst 
not rather blame thyself, because thou 
didst not expect such a man to err in such 
a way. For thou hadst means given thee 
by thy reason to suppose that it was likely 
that he would commit this error, and yet 
thou hast forgotten and art amazed that he 
has erred. But most of all when thou 
blamest a man as faithless or ungrateful, 
turn to thyself. For the fault is mani- J 
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festly thy own, whether thou didst trust 
that a man who had such a disposition 
would keep his promise, or when confer- 
ring thy kindness tliou didst not confer it 
absolutely, nor yet in such way as to have 
received from thy very act all the profit. 
For what more dost thou want when thou 
bast done a man a service? art thou not 
content that thou hast done something 
conformable to thy nature, and dost thou 
seek to be paid for it ? just as if the eye 
demanded a recompense for seeing, or the 
feet for walking. For as these members 
are farmed for a particular purpose, and by 
working according to their several consti- 
tutions obtain what is their own ; so also 
as man is formed by nature to acts of 
benevolence, when he has done anything 
benevolent or in any other way conducive 
to the common interest, he has acted con- 
formably to his constitution, and he gets 
what is his own. 
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Wilt thou, then, my soul, never be 
good and simple and one and naked, more 
manifest than the body which surrounds 
thee? M'^ilt thou never enjoy an affec- 
tionate and contented disposition ? Wilt 
thou never be full and without a want 
of any kind, longing for nothing more, 
nor desiring anything, either animate or 
inanimate, for the enjoyment of pleas- 
m'cs ? nor yet desiring time wherein thou 
shalt have longer enjoyment, or place, or 
pleasant climate, or society of men with 
whom thou mayst live in harmony? but 
wilt thou be satisfied with thy present 
condition, and pleased with all that is 
about thee, and wilt thou convince thy- 
self that thou hast everything and that it 
comes from the gods, that everything is 
well for thee, and will be well whatever 
shall please thorn, and whatever they shall 
give for the conservation of the perfect 
living being, the good and just and beau- 
tiful, which generates aud holds together 
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all things, and contains and embraces all 
tilings which are dissolved for the produc- 
tion of other like things ? Wilt thou never 
Ik) suoh that thou shalt so dwell in commu- 
nity with gods and men as neither to find 
fault with them at all, nor to be condemned 
by thorn ? 

2, OI>serve what thy nature requires, 
80 far as thou art governed by nature 
tnily : tlion do it and accept it, if thy 
nature^ so far as thou art a living being, 
v\\t\\\ not bo made worse by it. And next 
thou numt observe what thy nature re- 
quiroi» so far as thou art a living being. 
And uU Urn thou mayst allow thyself, if 
thy uuturo, so far as thou art a rational 
aniiuuK shall not bo made worse by it. 
But tho rational animal Is consequently 
aUo a )H)litioal [social] animal. Use 
tht>)ie rulos. W\ox\, and tix>uble thyself about 
nothing 0UO, 

3, Kvery thing which happens either 
happens hi such wise as thou art formed by 
nature to bear it, or as thou art not formed 
by nature to bear it. If, then, it happens 
to thee in such way as thou art formed by 
nature to bear it, do not complain, but 
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bear it as thou art formed by nature to 
bear it. But if it happens in such wise 
as thou art not formed by nature to boar 
it, do not complain, for it will perish after 
it has consumed thee. Kemeinber, hon'- 
ever, that thou art formed by nature to 
bear everything, with respect to which it 
depends on thy own opinion to make it 
enduruble and tolerable, by thinking that 
it is either thy interest or thy duty to do 
this. 

4. If a man is mistaken, instruct htm 
kindly and show him his error. But if 
thou art not able, blame thyself, or blame 
not even thyself. 

5. Whatever may happen to thee, it 
was prepared for thee from all eternity ; 
and the implication of causes was from 
eternity spinning the thread of thy being, 
and of that which is incident to it. 

6. Whether the universe is [a concourse 
of] atoms, or nature [is a system], let 
this first be established, that I am a part 
of the whole which is governed by nature ; 
next, I am in a manner intimately related 
to the parts which are of the same kind 
with myself. For remembering this, inas- 
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much as I am a part, I shall be discon- 
tented with none of the things which are 
assigned to me out of the whole ; for noth-» 
ing is injurious to the part, if it is for the 
nd>*antago of the whole. For the whole 
contains nothing which is not for its ad- 
x^ntago ; and all natures indeed have this 
ct>n\mon principle, but the nature of the 
universe has tl\is principle besides, that it 
cannot l>o comiKlIed even by any external 
oau^^ to generate anything harmful to 
\\^\(s \\y remoml)cring, then, that I am 
a )^H of 8Uoh a whole, I shall be content 
with «»Yorylhing that happens. And inas- 
n>noh AH 1 am in a manner intimately 
ivlat^d to tht> {uirts which are of the same 
kind with m^-solf, I shall do nothing un- 
nHH'iaU but 1 sl^all nither direct myself to 
tho things wliioh are of the same kind as 
n\Y«*oH\ and 1 shall turn all my efforts to 
\h^ «H>uuuon interest* and divert them 
l\\M\i (iio wntniry* Now, if these things 
aiv dont* ao* lift> must flow on happily, 
J\iM aa thou mayst observe that the life 
\\f a ^itlaon is happy, who continues a 
tHMU'He of action which is advantageous 
to Ins fellow citizens, and is content 
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with wliiitevcr the state may 
him. 

7. The purts of the whole, everything 
I mean, which is naturally comprehended 
in the universe, must of necessity perish ; 
but let this be understood in this sense, 
that they mnst undergo change. But if 
this is naturally botli an evil and a neces- 
sity for the parts, tlio whole would not 
continue to exist in a good condition, the 
parts being subject to change and consti- 
tuted so as to perish in various ways. 
For whether did nature herself design to 
do evil to the things which are parts of 
herself, and to make them subject to evil 
and of necessity fall into evil, or have such 
results happened without her knowing it? 
Both these suppositions, indeed, are in- 
credible. But if a man should even drop 
the term Nature [as an efficient power], 
and should speak of these things as nat- 
ural, even then it would be ridiculous to 
affirm at the same time that the pails of 
the whole are in their nature subject to 
change, and at the same time to be sur- 
prised or vexed as if something were hap- 
pening contrary to nature, particularly as 
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the dissolution of things is into those 
things of which each thing is composed. 
For there is either a dispersion of the ele- 
ments out of which everything has been 
compounded, or a change from the solid 
to the earthy and from the airy to the 
a(3rial, so that these parts are taken back 
into the universal reason, whether this at 
certain periods is consumed by fire or re- 
newed by eternal changes. And do not 
imagine that the solid and airy part be- 
longs to thee from the time of generation. 
For all this received its accretion only 
yesterday and the day before, as one may 
say, from the food and the air which is 
inspired. This, then, which has received 
[the accretion], changes, not that which 
thy mother brought forth. But suppose 
that this [which thy mother brought forth] 
implicates thee very much with that other 
part, which has the peculiar quality [of 
change], this is nothing in fact in the way 
of objection to what is said. 

8. When thou hast assumed these names, 
good, modest, true, rational, a man of 
equanimity, and magnanimous, take care 
that thou dost not change these names ; 
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KSDd if thou shouldat lose them, quickljrj 
return to them. And remember that the 
term Bational was intended to signify a 
discriminating attention to every several 
thing and freedom from negligence; and 
that Equanimity is the voluntary accept- 
ance of the thinga which are aasigned to 
thee by the common nature ; and that Mag- 
nanimity is the elevation of the intelligent 
part above tho pleasurable or painful sen- 
sations of the fiesh, and above that poor 
thing called fame, and death, and all such 
things. If, then, tbou maintainest thy- 
self in the possession of these names, with- 
out desiring to be called by these names by 
others, thou wilt be another person and 
wilt enter on another life. For to con- 
tinue to be such as thou hrist hitherto been, 
and to bo torn in pieces and defiled in such 
a life, is tho character of a very stupid 
man and one over-fond of his life, and 
like those half-devoured fighters with wild 
beasts, who though covered with wounds 
and gore, still entreat to be kept to tho 
following day, though they will be 
posed in the same state to tho same c 
and bites. Tbercfoi'e fix thyself in the pt 
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session of these few names : and if thou art 
able to abide in them, abide as if thou wast 
removed to certain islands of the Happy. 
But if thou shalt perceive that thou fallest 
out of them and dost not maintain thy 
hold, go courageously into some nook 
where thou shalt maintain them, or even 
depart at once from life, not in passion, 
but with simplicity and freedom and mod- 
esty, after doing this one [laudable] thing 
at least in thy life, to have gone out of it 
thus. In order, however, to the remem- 
brance of these names, it will greatly help 
thee, if thou rememberest the gods, and that 
they wish not to be flattered, but wish all 
reasonable beings to be made like them- 
selves ; and if thou rememberest that what 
does the work of a fig-tree is a fig-tree, 
and that what does the work of a dog is a 
dog, and that what does the work of a bee 
is a bee, and that what does the work of 
a man is a man. 

9. Mimi, war, astonishment, torpor, 
slavery, will daily wipe out those holy 
principles of thine. How many things 
without studying nature dost thou imagine, 
and how many dost thou neglect? But 
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it is thy duty so to look on and so to do 1 
everything, that at the eame time the 
power of dealing with cirenmstancea is 
perfected, and the contemplative faculty is 
exercised, and the confidence which comes 
from the knowledge of each several thing 
is maintained without showing it, but yet 
not concealed. For when wilt thou enjoy 
simplicity, when gravity, and when the 
knowledge of every several thing, both 
what It is in substance, and what place it 
has in the universe, and how long it is 
formed to exist and of what things it is 
compounded, and to whom it can belong, 
and who are able both to give it and take 
it away? 

10. A spider is proud when it has 
caught a fly, and another when ho has 
caught a poor hare, and anotlicrwhcn he 
has taken a little fish in a net, and another 
when ho has taken wild boars, and another 
when he has taken bears, and another 
when he has taken Sarmatians. . 
these robbers, if thou examinest their | 
opinions? 

11. Acquire the contemplative way of 
seeing how all things change into one 
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another, and constantly attend to it, and 
exercise thyself about this part [of phi- 
losophy] . For nothing is so much adapted 
to produce magnanimity. Such a man 
has put off the body, and as he sees that 
he must, no one knows how soon, go away 
from among men and leave everything 
here, he gives himself up entirely to just 
doing ill all his actions, and in everything 
else that happens he resigns himself to 
the universal nature. But as to what any 
man shall say or think about him or do 
against him, he never even thinks of it, 
being himself contented with these two 
things, with acting justly in what he now 
does, and being satisfied with what is now 
assigned to him ; and he lays aside all 
distracting and busy pursuits, and de- 
sires nothing else than to accomplish the 
straight course through the law, and by 
accomplishing the straight course to follow 
God. 

12. What need is there of suspicious 
fear, since it is in thy power to inquire 
what ought to be done ? And if thou seest 
clear, go by this way content, without 
turning back : })ut if thou dost not see 
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clear, stop and take tbe best advisers. 
But if any other tiiioga oppose theo, go on 
according to thy powers with duo consid- 
eration, keeping to that which appears to 
1>G just. For it ia best to reach this object, 
and if thou dost fail, let thy failure bo in 
attempting this. He who follows reason 
in all things is both tranquil and active at 
the same time, and also cheerful and col- 
lected. 

13. Inquire of thyself as soon as thou 
wakcst from sleep wliether it will make 
any difference to theo, if another does what 
is just and right. It will make no differ- 
ence. 

Thou hast not forgotten, I suppose, that 
those who assume arrogant airs in bestow- 
ing their praise or blame on others, are 
such as they are at bed and at board, and 
thou hast not forgotten what they do, and 
what they avoid and what they pureue, 
and how they steal and how they rob, not 
with hands and feet, but with their most 
valuable part, by means of which there 
is produced, when a man chooses, fidelity, i 
modesty, truth, law, a good demon [hap- j 
piness] ? 
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14. To her who gives and takes back 
all, to nature, the man who is instructed 
and modest says. Give what thou wilt; 
take back what thou wilt. And he says 
this not proudly, but obediently and well 
pleased with her. 

15. Short is the little which remains to 
thee of life. Live as on a mountain. For 
it makes no difference whether a man lives 
there or here, if he lives everywhere in 
the world as in a state [political commu- 
nity]. Let men see, let them know a 
real man who lives according to nature. 
If they cannot endure him, let them kill 
him. For that is better than to live thus 
[as men do] . 

16. No longer talk at all about the kind 
of man that a good man ought to be, but 
be such. 

17. Constantly contemplate the whole 
of time and the whole of substance, and 
consider that all individual things as to 
substance are a grain of a fig, and as to 
lime, the turning of a gimlet. 

18. Look at everything that exists, and 
observe that it is already in dissolution 
and in change, and as it were putrefac- 
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tion or dispersion, or that everything ia 
so constituted by nature as to die. 

19. Consider what men are when they 
are eating, sleeping, generating, easing 
themselves, and so forth. Then what 
kind of men they are when they are im- 
perious and arrogant, or angry and scold- 
ing from their elevated place. But a 
short time ago to how many they were 
slaves and for what things; and after a 
little time consider in what a condition 
they win be. 

20. That is for the good of each thing, 
which the universal nature brings to each. 
And it 13 for its good at the time when 
nature brings it. 

21. "The earth loves the shower"; and 
"the solemn ether loves"; and the uni- 
verse loves to make whatever is about to 
be. I S!iy then to the universe, that I 
love as thou lovest. And is not this too 
said, that "this or that loves [is wont] to 
be produced " ? 

22. Either thou livest here and hast al- 
ready accustomed thyself to it, or thou art 
going away, and this was thy own will; 
or thou aii dying and hast discharged thy 
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duty. Bat besides these things there is 
nothing. Be of good cheer, theu. 

23. Let this always be plain to thee, 
that this piece of land is like aoy other; 
and that all things here are the same with 
things on the top of a mountain, or OD the 
sea-shore, or wherever thou chooscst to be. 
For thou wilt find just what Plato says, 
Dwelling within the walls of a city as in 
a shepherd's fold on a mountain. [The 
three hist words are omitted in the traas- 
latioD.] 

24. What is my ruling faculty now to 
me ? and of what nature am I now making 
it? and for what purpose am I now using 
it ? is it void of understanding ? is it loosed 
and rent asunder from social life? is it 
melted into and mixed with the poor flesh 
so aa to move together with it? 

25. He who flies from his master is a 
runaway ; hut the law is master, and ho 
who breaks the law is a runaway. And 
he also who is grieved or angry or afraid, 
is dissatisfied becJiusc something has been 
or is or shall be of the things which are 
appointed by him who rules all things, 
and he is Law, and assigns to every man 
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what is fit. He then who fears or is 
grieved or is angry is a runaway. 

26. A man deposits seed in a womb and 
goes away, and then another cause takes 
it, and labors on it and makes a child. 
What a thing from such a material ! 
Again, the child passes food down through 
the throat, and then another cause takes 
it and makes perception and motion, and 
in fine life and strength and other things ; 
how many and how strange 1 Observe 
then the things which are produced in 
such a hidden way, and see the power 
just as we see the power which carries 
things downwards and upwards, not with 
the eyes, but still no less plainly. 

27. Constantly consider how all things 
such as they now are^ in time past also 
were ; and consider that they will be the 
same again. And place before thy eyes 
entire dramas and stages of the same form, 
whatever thou hast learned from thy ex- 
perience or from older history ; for ex- 
ample, the whole court of Hadrianus, and 
the whole court of Antoninus, and the 
whole court of Philippus, Alexander, 
Croesus; for all those were such dramas 
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as we see now, only with different act- 
ors. 

28. Imagine every man who is grieved 
at anything or discontpnted to be like a 
pig which 13 sacrificed and kicks and 
screams. 

Like this pig also is he who on bis bed 
in Bilence laments the bonds in which we 
are held. And consider that only to the 
rational animal is it given to follow vol- 
untiirily what happens ; but simply to fol- 
low is a necessity imposed on all. 

29. Severally on tho occasion of every- 
thing that thou doest, pause and ask thy- 
self, if death is a dreadful thing because it 
deprives thee of this. 

30. When thou art offended at any 
man's fault, forthwith turn to thyself and 
reflect in what like manner thou dost eiT 
thyself; for example, in thinking thnt 
money is a good thing, or pleasure, or a 
bit of reputation, and the like. For by 
attending to this thou wilt quickly forget 
thy anger, if this consideration also is 
added, that the man is compelled : for 
what else could he do? or, if thou art 
able, take away from him the compulsion. 
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31. "When thoa hast seen Satyron thw 
Socratic, think of either Eiitychea or Hy- 
men, and when thou hast seen Euphrates, 
think of Eutychion or Silvanus, aod when 
thou hast seen Alciphron think of Tropte- 
ophonis, and when thou hast seen Xenophon 
think of Crito or Scverns, and when thou 
hast looked on thyself thiuk of any other 
Cffisar, and in the case of every one do in i 
like manner. Then let this thought he J 
in thy mind, Where then are those men? 
Nowhere, or nobody knows where. For 
thus continuously thou wilt look at human 
things as smoke and nothing at nil ; espe- J 
cially if thou retiectest at the same time 1 
that what has once changed will never ] 
exist again in the infinite duration of time. 
But thou, in what a brief space of time is I 
thy existence ? And why art thou not c 
tent to pass through this short time in an 
orderly way? What matter and opportu- 
nity [for thy activity] art thou avoiding? 
For what else are all these things, except 
exercises for the reason, when it has viewed 
carefully and by examination into their , 
n.iture the things which happen in life?'i 
Persevere then until thou shall have made J 
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these thiogs thy own, as the stomach which 
s streogtheoed makes nil things it8 own, as 
the blazing fire makes flame and bright- 
ness out of everything that is thrown 
into it. 

32. Let it not bo in any man's power 
to say truly of thee that thou art not sini- 
I>te or that thou art not good ; but let him 
be a liar whoevor shall think anything of 
this kind about thee ; and this is altogether 
in thy power. F.ir who is he that shall 
hinder thee from being good and simple? 
Do thou only determine to live no longer, 
unless thou shalt be such. For neither 
does reason allow [thee to live], if thou 
art not such. 

33. What is that which as to this ma- 
terial [our life] can be done or said in the 
■way most comformable to reason? For 
whatever this may be, it is in thy power 
to do it or to say it, and do not make ex- 
cuses that thou art hindered. Thou wilt 

t cease to lament till thy mind is in such 
a condition that, what luxury is to those 
who enjoy pleasure, such shall be to thee, 
in tlic matter which is subjected and pre- 
sented to thee, the doing of the things 
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whiuh are conformable to man's eoDGtifu- 
tion ; for a mau ought to consider as an 
enjoyment everytliing which it is in his 
power to do according to hia own nature. 
And it 13 in his power everywhere. Now, 
it id not given to a cylinder to move every- 
where by its own motion, not- yet to water 
nor to fire, nor to anything else which is 
governed by nature or an irrational soul, 
for the things which check them and stand 
in the way are many. But intelligence 
and reason are able to go through every- 
thing that opposes them, and in such man- 
ner as they are formed by nature and as 
they choose. Place before thy eyes this 
facility with which the reason will he car- 
ried through all things, as fire upwards, 
as a stone downwards, as a cylinder down 
an inclined surface, and seek for nothing 
further. For all other obstacles either af- 
fect the body only, which is a dead thing ; 
I or, except through opinion and the yield- 
ing of the reason itself, they do not crush 
nor do any hann of any kind ; for if they 
did, he who felt it would immediately be- 
come bad. Now, in the case of all things 
which have a certain constitution, what- 
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ever harm may happen to any of them, 
that which is so affected becomes conse* 
quently worse ; but in the like case, a man 
becomes both better, if one may say so, 
and more worthy of praise by making a 
right use of these accidents. And finally 
remember that nothing harms him who is 
really a citizen, which does not harm the 
state ; nor yet does anything harm the state, 
which does not harm law [order] ; and of 
these things which are called misfortunes 
not one harms law. What then does not 
harm law does not harm either state or 
citizen. 

34. To him who is penetrated by true 
principles even the briefest precept is suf- 
ficient, and any common precept, to re- 
mind him that he should be free from grief 
and fear. For example — 

Leaves, some the wind scatters on the ground — 
So is the race of men. 

Leaves, also, are thy children ; and leaves, 
too, are they who cry out as if they were 
worthy of credit and bestow their praise, 
or on the contrary curse, or secretly blame 
and sneer ; and leaves, in like manner, are 
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those who shall receive and transmit a 
man's fame to after-times. For all auch 
things aa these "are produced in the sea- 
son of spring," as the poet says -, then the 
wind casts them down ; then the forest 
produces other leaves in their places. 
But a brief existence is common to all 
things, and yet thou avoidest aud pursuest 
all things as if they would be eternal. A 
little time, and thou shalt close thy eyes ; 
and him who has attended thee to thy gi-ave 
another soon will lament. 

35. The healthy eye ought to see all 
visible things and not to say, I wish for 
green things ; for thia is the condition of 
a diseased eye. Aud the healthy hearing 
and smelling ought to be ready to per- 
ceive all that can bo heard and smelled. 
And the healthy stomach ought to be 
with respect to all food just aa the mill 
with resiwct to all things which it is 
formed to grind. And accordingly the 
healthy understanding ought to be pre- 
pared for everything which happens ; 
but that which says, Let my dear chil- 
dren live, and let all men praise wluit- 
ever I may do, is an eye which seeks r.:- 
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green things, or teeth which secli for 
things. 

36. There is do man so fortunate thi 
there shall not be hy him when he 
dj'ing some who are pleased with what if 
going to happen. Suppose that he was a' 
good and wise man, will there not be at' 
last some one to say to himself, Let us 
at last breathe freely being relieved frota- 
ihia school-master? It is true that he wafl; 
harsh to none of as, but I perceived tbi 
he tacitly condemns us. — This is what 
said of a good man. But in our own case' 
how many other things are there for whiel 
there are many who wish to get rid of us. 
Thou wilt consider this then when thou art 
dying, and thou wilt depart more con- 
tentedly by reflecting thus : I am going 
away from such a life, in which even my 
associates in behalf of whom I have atriven 
so much, prayed, and cared, themselves 
wish me to depart, hoping perchance to 
get some little advantage by it. Why 
then should a man cling to a longer stay 
here ? Do not, however, for this reason 
go away less kindly disposed to them, but 
l»reservingthy own character, and friendly 
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end benevolent and mild, and on the other 
hand not as if thou wast torn away ; but 
83 ivbeu a man dies a quiet death, the 
poor soul is easily separated from the 
body, such also ought thy departure from 
men to be, for nature united thee to them 
and associated thee. But does she now 
dissolve the union ? Well, I am separated 
as from kinsmen, not, however, dragged 
resisting, but without compulsion ; for 
this too is one of the things according to 
nature. 

37, Accustom thyself as much as pos- 
eible on the occasion of anything being 
done by any person to inquire with thy- 
self, For what object is this man doing 
this? but begin with thyself, and examine 
thyself first. 

38. Kcniember that this which pulls 
the strings is the thing which is hidden 
within : this is the power of persuasion, 
this is life, this, if one may so say, is 
man. In contemplating thyself never in- 
clude the vessel which surrounds thee 
and these instruments which are attached j 
about it. For they are like to an axe| 
differing only in this that Ihoy gn 
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the body. For indeed there is no more 
use in these parts without the cause 
which moves and checks them than in the 
weaver's shuttle, and the writer's pen and 
the driver's whip. 
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These are the properties of the rational 
soul : it sees itself, annlyzea itself, and 
makes itself such as it chooses ; the fruit 
which it bears itself enjoys — for the fruits 
of pitints and that in animals which corre- 
sponds to fruits others enjoy — it obtains 
its own end, wherever the limit of life 
may be fixed. Not as in a dance and in a 
play and in such like things, where tho 
whole action is incomplete, if anything 
cuts it short ; but in every part and wher- 
ever it may be stopped, it makes what has 
been set before it full and complete, so 
that it ciin say, I have what is ray own. 
And further it traverses the whole uni- 
verse, and the surrounding vacuum, and 
surveys its form, and it extends itself into 
the infinity of time, and embraces and com- 
prehends the periodical renovation of all 
things, and it comprehends that those who 
come after us will see nothing new, nor 
have those before us seen anything more, 
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but in a manner he who is forty years old, 
if be has any understanding at all, bas 
seen by virtue of the uniformity that pre- 
vails all things which have been and all 
that will be. This too is a property of 
the rational soul, love of one's neighbor, 
and truth and modesty, and to value 
nothing more than itself, which is also the 
property of Law. Thus then right reason 
differs not at all from the reason of jus- 
tice. 

2. Thou wilt set little value on pleasing 
song and dancing and the pancratium, if 
thou wilt distribute the melody of the 
voice into its several sounds, and ask thy- 
self as to each, if thou art mastered by 
this ; for thou wilt be prevented by shame 
from confessing it : and in the matter of 
dancing, if at each movement and attitude 
thou wilt do the same ; and the like also 
in the matter of the pancratium. In all 
things, then, except virtue and the acts of 
virtue, remember to apply thyself to their 
several parts, and by this division to come 
to value them little : and apply this rule 
also to thy whole life. 

3. What a soul that is which is ready, if 
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at any moment it must be separated from 
the body, and ready either to be extin- 
guished or dispersed or continue to exist ; 
but ao that this readiness comes from a 
man's own judgment, not from mere ob- 
stinacy, as with the Christians, but con- 
siderately and with dignity and in a way 
to persuade another, without tragic show. 

4. Have I done something for the gen- 
eral interest? Well then I have had my 
reward. Let this always be present to 
thy mind, and never stop [doing such 
good]. 

5. What is thy art? To be good. And 
how is thia accomplished well except by 
general principles, some about the nature 
of the universe, and others about the proper 
constitution of man? 

6. At first tragedies were brought on 
the stage as means of reminding men of 
the things which happen to them, and 
that it is according to nature for things to 
happen so, and that, if you are delighted 
with what is shown on the stage, you 
should not be troubled with that which i 
takes place on the larger stage. For yottl 
see that these things must be accompUshec 
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thus, and that even they bear them who 
cry out, "O Cithfleron." And, indeed, 
some things are said well by the dran^atic 
writers, of which kind is the following 
especially : — 

Me and my children if the gods neglect, 
This has its reason too. 

And again — 

We must not chafe and fret at that which hap- 
pens. 

And — 

Life's harvest reap like the wheat's fhiitftd ear. 

And other things of the same kind. 

After tragedy the old comedy was in- 
troduced, which had a magisterial freedom 
of speech, and by its very plainness of 
speaking was useful in reminding men to 
beware of insolence ; and for this purpose 
too Diogenes used to take from these 
writers. 

But as to the middle comedy which 
came next, observe what it was, and again, 
for what object the new comedy was intro- 
duced, which gradually sunk down into a 
mere mimic artifice. That some good 
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things are said even by these writere,?' 
everybody knows : but the whole plan of 
such poetry and dramaturgy, to what end 
does it look ? 

7, How plain does it appear that there 
is not another condition of life so well 
suited for philosophizing as this in which 
thou now happenest to be. 

8. A branch cut off from the adjacent 
branch must of necessity be cut off from 
the whole tree also. So too a man when 
he is separated from another man has 
fallen off from the whole social commu- 
nity. Now as to a branch, another cuts 
it off, but a man by his own act separatea 
himself from his neighbor when ho hatea 
him and turns away from him, and he docs 
not know that he bus nt the same time cut 
himself off fiom the whole social system. 
Yet he has this privilege certainly from 
Zeus who framed society, for it is in our 
power to grow again to that which is near 
to us, and again to become a part which 
helps to make up the whole. However, 
if it often happens, this kind of separation, 
it makes it difficult for that which detaches 
itself to be brought to unity and to bo 
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^^H restored to its former condition. Finall^f^^^H 
^^H^ the branch, which from the tirst grew^^H 
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together with the tree, and has continued 
to have one life with it, is not like that 
which after being cut off is then ingrafted, 
for this i8 something like what the gar- 
(iencrs mean when they say that it grows 
with the rest of the tree, but that it baa 
not the same mind with it. 

!t. As those who try to stand in thy 
way when thou art proceeding according 
to right reason, will not be able to turn 
thee aside from thy proper action, so 
neither let them drive thee from thy be- 
nevolent feelings towards them, but be 
on thy guard equally in both matters, not 
only in the matter of steady judgment and 
action, but also in the matter of gentleness 
towards those who try to hinder or other- 
wise trouble thee. For this also is a 
weakness, to be vexed at them, as well as 
to be diverted from thy course of action 
and to give way through fear; for lx)th 
are equally deserters from their post, the 
man who docs it through fear, and the 
man who is alienated from him who is by 
nature a kinsman and a friend. 
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10. There is no nature which is inferior 
to art, for the aits imitate the natures of 
tilings. But if this is so, that nature 
which 13 the most perfect and the most 
comprehensive of all natures cannot fall 
short of the skill of art. Now all arts do 
the inferior things for the sake of the 
superior; therefore the universal nature 
docs so too. And, indeed, hence is the 
origin of justice, and in justice the other' 
virtues have their foundation : for justice; 
will not be observed, if we either cai-e^ 
for middle things [things indifferent], 
or are easily deceived and careless and 
changeable. 

11. If the things do not come to thee, 
the pursuits and avoidances of which dis- 
turb thee, still in a manner thou goest 
to them. Let then thy judgment about 
them be at rest, and they will remain 
quiet, and thou wilt not be seen either' 
pursuing or avoiding. 

12. The spherical form of the soul 
maintains its figure, when it is neither ex-' 
tended towards any object, nor contracted 
inwards, nor dispersed nor sinks down, 
but is illumiDated by light, by which it' 
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sees the truth, the truth of all things and 
the tnith that is in itself. 

13. Suppose any man shall despise me. 
Let bitn look to that bimaelf. But I will 
look to this, thiit 1 bo not discovered do- 
ing or saying anything deserving of con- 
tempt. Shall any man hate me? Let 
him look to ^i. But I will be mild and 
benevolent towards every man, and ready 
to show even him his mistake, not re- 
proachfully, nor yet as making a display 
of my endurance, but nobly and honestly, 
like the great Phocion, unless indeed ho 
only assumed it. For the interior [parts] 
ought to be such, and a man ought to be 
seen by the gods neither dissatisfied with 
anything nor complaining. For what evil 
is it to thee, if thou art now doing what is 
agreeable to thy own nature, and art satis- 
fied with that which at this moment ia 
suitable to the nature of the universe, 
since thou art a human being placed at 
thy post in order that what is for the 
common advantage may be done in some 
way? 

14. Men despise one another and flatter 
one another ; and men wish to raise them- 
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selves above one another, an<l crouch be- 
fore one another. 

15. How unsound and insincere is he 
who says, I have determined to deal with 
thee in a fair way. — What art thou doing, 
man? There is do occasion to give this 
notice. It will soon show itself by acta. 
The voice ought to be plainly written on 
the forehead. Such as a man's character 
is, he immediately shows it in his eyes, 
just as he who is beloved forthwith reads 
everything in the eyes of lovers. The 
man who is honest and good ought to be 
exactly like a man who smells strong, so 
that the bystander as soon aa he comes 
near him must smell whether ho choose or 
not. But the affectation of simplicity is 
like a crooked stick. Nothing is more 
disgraceful thaua wolfish friendship [false 
friendship] . Avoid this most of all. The 
good and simple and benevolent show all 
these things in the eyes, and there is no 
miataking. i 

16, As to living in the best way, thiai J 
power is in the soul, if it be indifferent 
to things which are indifferent. And it 
will be indifferent, if it looks on each of 
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these things separately and alt togetlicr, 
and if it remembers that not one of them 
produces in us un opinion about itself, nor 
cornea to us ; but these things remain im- 
movable, and it is we ourselves who pro- 
duce the judgments about them, and, as 
we may say, wrtte them in oui-selves, it 
being in our power not to write them, and 
it being in our power, if perchance these 
judgments have imperceptibly got admis- 
sion to our minds, to wipe them out ; and 
if we remember also that such attention 
will only be for a short time, and then 
life will be at an end. Besides, what 
trouble is there at all in doing this? 
For if these things are according to nature, 
rejoice in them, and they will be easy to 
thee : but if contrary to nature, seek what 
is conformable to thy own nature, and 
strive towards this, even if it bring no 
reputation ; for every man is allowed to 
seek his own good. 

1 7. Consider whence each thing is come, 
and of what it consists, and into what it 
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sustain no harm. 
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18. [If any have offended against th«e, 
consider first] ; What is my relation to 
men , and that we are made for one another ; 
and in another respect, I was made to be 
set over them, aa a ram over the flock or 
a bull over the herd. But examine the 
mutter from first principles, from this : If 
all things are not mere atoms, it is nature 
which orders all things : if this is so, the 
inferior things exist for the sake of the 
superior, and these for the sake of one 
another. 

Second, consider what kind of men they 
are at table, in bed, and so forth: and 
particularly, under what compulsions in 
respect of opinions they are ; and as to 
their acts, consider with what pride they 
do what they do. 

Third, that if men do rightly what they 
do, wo ought not to be displeased ; but if 
they do not light, it is plain that they do 
so involuntarily and in ignorance. For as 
every soul is unwillingly deprived of the 
truth, so also is it unwillingly deprived of 
the power of behaving to each man accord- 
ing to his deserts. Accordingly men are 
pained when they are called unjust, an- 
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grateful, and greedy, and in a word wrong- 
doers to their neighbors. 

Fourth, consider that thou also doest 
many things wrong, and that thou art a 
man like others ; and even if thou dost 
abstain from cei*tain faults, still thou hast 
the disposition to commit them, though 
either through cowardice, or concern about 
reputation, or some such mean motive, thou 
dost abstain from such faults. 

Fifth, consider that thou dost not even 
understand whether men are doing wrong 
or not, for many things are done with a 
cei*tain reference to circumstances. And 
in short, a man must learn a great deal to 
enable him to pass a correct judgment on 
another man's acts. 

Sixth, consider when thou art much 
vexed or grieved, that man's life is only a 
moment, and after a short time we are all 
laid out dead. * 

Seventh, that it is not men's acts which 
disturb us, for those acts have their foun- 
dation in men's ruling principles, but it is 
our own opinions which disturb us. Take 
away these opinions then, and resolve to 
dismiss thy judgment about an act as if it 



were something giievous, aod thy anger is I 

gone. How tiicn shall I take awny thoae 
opiuions ? By reflecting that no wrongful 
act of another brioga shame on tbee : for 
unless that which is shameful is alone 
Ijad, thou also must of necessity do many 
things wrong, and become a robber and 
everything else. 

Eighth, consider how much more pain is 
brought on us by the auger and vexation 
caused by such acts than by the acts them- 
selves, at which we are angry and vexed. 

Ninth, consider that a good disposition 
ia invincible, if it be genuine, and Qot an 
affected smile und acting a part. For 
what will the most violent man do to thee, 
if thou continuest to be of a kind dispo- 
sition towards him, and if, as opportunity 
offers, thou gently admoniahest him and 
calmly correctest his errors at the very 
time when he is trying to do thee hatm, 
saying, Not so, my child: we are consti- 
tuted by nature for something else : I shall 
certainly not be injured, but thou art in- 
juring tbyaelf, my child. — And show him 
with gentle tact and by general principles 
tb&t this is so, aud that even l}ees do not 
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do as he does, nor any aQimalB which are 
formed by naturo to be gregarioua. And 
thou must do this neither with any double 
meiining nor in the way of repixiach, but 
affectioaately and without any rancor in 
thy soul ; and not aa if tliou wert lectur- 
ing him, nor yet that any bystander may 
admire, but either when be is alone, and 
if othera are present. . . 

Remember these nine rules, as if thou 
hadut received them as a gift from the 
Muses, and begin at last to be a man 
while thou livest. But thou must equally 
avoid flattering men and being vexed at 
them, for both are unsocial and leud to 
harm. And let this truth be present to 
thee in the excitement of anger, that to be 
"moved by passion is not manly, but that 
mildness and gentleness, as they are more 
agreeable to human nature, so also are 
they more manly ; and he who poaaesses 
these qualities possesses strength, nerves 
and courage, and not the man who is sub- 
ject to fits of passion and discontent. For 
in the same degree in which a man's mind 
is nearer to freedom from all passion, in the 
same degree also is it nearer to strength 
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and as the sense of pain is a characteristic 
of weakness, so also is anger. For he who 
yields to pain and he who yields to anger, 
both are wounded and both submit. 

But if tbou wilt, receive also a tenth 
present from the leader of the [Muses 
Apollo], and it is this — that to expect 
bad men not to do wrong is madness, for 
he who expects this desires an impossi- 
bility. But to allow men to behave so to 
others, and to expect them not to do thee 
any wrong, is irrational and tyrannical. 

19. There are four principal aberrations 
of Ibe superior faculty agiiinst which thou 
shouldst be constantly on thy guard, and 
when thou hast detected them, thou 
shouldst wipe them out and say on each 
occasion thus : this thought is not neces- 
sary ; this tends to destroy social union : 
this which thou art going to say comes 
not from the real thoughts ; for thou 
shouldst consider it among the most absurd 
of things for a man not to speak from 
his real thoughts. But the fourth is when 
thou shalt reproach thyself for anything, 
for this is an evidence of the diviner part 
withiu thee being overpowered and yield- 
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iiig to the less hoDorable and to the per- 
iishnhle part, the body, and to its gross 
pleuHures. 

20. Thy a^riul part am] all the fieiy 
parts which are mingled in thee, though 
by nature they have an upward tendeDcy, 
still in obedience to the disposition of the 
universe they are overpowered here in the 
compound mass [tlio body]. And also 
the whole of the earthy part in thee and 
iho watery, though their tendency is 
downward, still are raised up and occupy 
a position which is not their natural one. 
In this manner then the elemental parta 
ol«y the universal, for when they have 
been fixed in any place perforce they re- 
main there until again the universal shall 
sound the signal for dissolution. Is it not 
then strange that thy intelligent part only 
should be disobedient and discontented 
with its own place ? And yet no force ia 
imposed on it, but only those things which 
arc conformable to its nature : still it does 
not submit, but is caiTied in the opposite 
direction. For the movement towards in- 
justice and intemperance and to anger and 
grief and feai' is nothing else than the act 
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of one who deviates from nature. And 
also wheu the ruling fiiculty is discoD- 
tented with anything that happens, then 
too it deserts its post : for it is constituted 
for piety and reverence towards the gods 
no ItisB than fof justice. For these qualities 
also are conaprehended under the generic 
term of contentment with the constitution 
of things, and indeed they are prior to 
acts of justice. 

21. He who has not one and always the 
same object in life, cannot be one and the 
siime all through his life. But what I 
have said is not enough, unless this also is 
added, what this object ouglit to be. For 
as there is not the same opinion about all 
the things which in some way or other are 
considered by the majority to be good, 
but only about some certain things, that 
is, things which concern the common 
interest j so also ought we to propose to 
ourselves an object which shall be of a 
common kind [social] and political. For 
he who directs all bis own efforts to tfaia 
object, will make all his acts alike, and 
thus will always be the same. 

22. Think of the country mouse and of 
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the town mouse, and of the alarm and 
trepidation of the town mouse. 

23. Socrates used to call the opinions 
of the many by the name of Lamise, bug- 
bears to frighten children. 

24. The Lacedasmoniaus at their public 
spectacles used to set 8eat» in the shade 
for strangers, but themselves sat down 
anywhere. 

25. Socrates excused himself to Perdic- 
cas for not going to him, saying. It ia 
becnuse I would not perish by the woi'st 
of all ends, that is, I would not receive a 
favor and then be unable to return it. 

26. In the writings of the [Ephesiana] 
there was this precept, constantly to think 
of some one of the men of former times 
who practised virtue. 

27. The Pythngoreans bid us in the 
morning look to the heavens that we may 
be reminded of those bodies which contin- 
ually do the same things and in the same 
manner perform their work, and also be 
reminded of their purity and nudity. For 
there is no veil over a star. 

28. Consider what a man Socrates was 
when be dressed himself in a skin, after 
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Xanthippe bad taken his cloak and gone i 
out, and what Socrates said to his friends 
who were ashamed of hiin and ditiw back 
from him when they saw him dressed 
thus. 

29. Neither in writing nor in reading 
wilt thou be able to lay down rules for 
others before thou shult have first learned 
to obey rules thyself. Much more is this 
so in life. 

30. A slave thou art : free speech ia not ' 
for thee. 

31. And my heart laughed within. 

32. And virtue they will curse, speak- 
ing harsh words. 

33. To look for the fig in winter is a 1 
madman's act : such is he who looks for 
his child when it is no longer allowed. 

34. When a man kisses his child, said 
Epictctua, he should ■ivhispcrto himself, 
" To-morrow perchance thou wilt die" — 
But those are words of bad omen — "No 
word ia a word of \tad omen," said Epic- 
tetus, "which expresses any work of 
nature ; or if it is so, it is also a word 
of bad omen to speak of the ears of com 
being reaped." 
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35. The unripe grape, the ripe bunch, 
the dried grape all are changes, not into 
nothing, but into something which exists 
not yet. 

36. No man can rob us of our free will. 

37. Epictetus also said, a man must 
discover an art [or rules] with respect to 
giving his assent ; and in respect to his 
movements he must be careful that they 
be made with regard to circumstances, 
that they be consistent with social inter- 
ests, that they have regard to the value of 
the object; and as to sensual desire, he 
should altogether keep away from it ; and 
as to avoidance [aversion] he should not 
show it with respect to any of the things 
which are not in our power. 

38. The dispute then, he said, is not 
about any common matter, but about be- 
ing mad or not. 

39. Socrates used to say. What do you 
want? Souls of rational men or irra- 
tional ? — Souls of rational men — Of what 
rational men? Sound or unsound? — 
Sound — Why then do you not seek for 
them? — Because we have them — Why 
then do you fight and quarrel ? 
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At.t. those things at which thou wishest 
to arrive by a circuitous road, thou canst 
have now, if thoa dost not refuse them to 
thyself. And this menns, if thou wilt 
take no notice of all the past, and trust 
the future to providence, and direct the 
present only conformably to piety and jus- 
tice. Conformably to piety, that thou 
mayst be content with the lot which is 
assigned to thee, for nature designed it for 
thee and thee for it. Conformably to jus- 
tice, that thou mayst always speak the 
truth freely and without disguiae, and do 
the things which are agreeable to law and 
according to the worth of each. And kt 
neither another man's wickedness hinder 
tbee, nor opinion nor voice, nor yet the 
sensations of the poor flesh which has 
grown about thee ; for the passive part 
will took to this. If then, whatever the 
time may be when thou shalt l)e near to 
thy departure, neglecting everything else 
thou ahalt respect only thy ruling fac- 
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ulty and the divinity within thee, and if 
thou shalt lie afraid Dot because thou 
must some time coase to live, but if thou 
shalt fear never to have begun to live 
according to nature — then thou wilt be a 
man worthy of the universe which has pro- 
duced thee, and thou wilt cease to be a 
stranger in thy native land, and to wonder 
at things which happen daily as if they 
were something unexpected, and to be 
dependent on this or that. 

2. God sees the minds (ruling princi- 
ples) of ail men bared of the material 
vesture and rind and impurities. For 
with his intellectual part alone he touches 
the intelligence only which has Sowed 
and been derived from himself into these 
bodies. And if thou also usest thyself 
to do this, thou wilt rid thyself of thy 
much trouble. For he who regards not 
the poor flesh which envelops him, surely 
will not trouble himself by looking after 
raiment and dwelling and fame and such 
like externals and show. 

3. The things are three of which thou 
art composed, a little body, a little breath 
[life j , intelligence. Of those the first two 
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are thine, so far as it is thy duty to take 
care of them ; but the third aloDe is prop- 
erly thine. Therefore if thou shalt sepa- 
rate from thyself, that is, from thy under- 
standing, whatever others do or say, and 
whatever thou hast done or said thyself, 
and whatever future things trouble thee 
because they may happen, and whatever 
in the body which envelops thee or in the 
breath [life] , which is by nature associated 
with the body, is attached to thee inde- 
pendent of thy will, and whatever the 
external circumfluent vortex whirls round, 
so that the intellectual power exempt from 
the things of fate can live pure and free 
by itself, doing what is just and accepting 
what happens and saying the truth ; if 
thou wilt separate, 1 say, from this ruling 
faculty the things which are attached to it 
by the impressions of sense, and the things 
of time to come and of time that is past, 
and wilt make thyself like Kmpedoclfis' 
sphere, — 

All round, and in its J070UB rest reposing-, 

and if thou shalt strive to live only what 
s really thy life, that iy, the ] 
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then thou wilt be able to pitss that portion 
of life wbich remains for thee up to the 
time of thy death, free from pcrturbatioDs, 
nobly, and obedient to tliy own demon [to 
the god that is within thee]. 

4. I have often wondered how it is that 
every man lovea himself more than all the 
rest of men, but yet sets less value on his 
own opinion of himself than on the opin- 
ion of others. If then a god or a wise 
teacher should present himself to a man 
and bid him to think of nothing and to de- 
sign nothing which he would not express 
as soon as he conceived it, he could not 
endure it even for a single day. So much 
more respect have we to what our neigh- 
iKirs shall think of us than to what we shall 
think of ourselves. 

5. How can it be that the gods after 
having arranged all things well and benev- 
olently for mankind, have overlooked this 
alone, that some men and very good men, 
and men who, as we may say, have had 
most communion with the divinity, and 
through pious acts and religious observ- 
ances have been moat intimate with the 
divinity, when they have once died should 
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never exist again, but should be com- 
pletely extinguished ? 

But if this is so, tw assured that if it 
ought to have been otherwise, the gods 
would have done it. For if it were just, 
it would also be possible ; and if it were 
according to nature, nature would have 
had it so. But liecau^e it is not so, if in 
fact it is not so, be thou convinced that it 
ought not to have been so : — for thou 
seest even of thyself that in this inquiry 
thou art disputing with the deity ; and we 
should not thus dispute with the gods, 
unless they were most excellent and most 
just; — but if this is so, they would not 
have allowed anything in the ordering of 
the universe to be neglected unjustly and 
irrationally. 

6. Practise thyself even in the things 
which thou dospairest of accomplishing. 
For even the left hand, which is ineffect- 
ual for all other things for want of prac- 
tice, holds the bridle more vigorously than 
the right hand ; for it has been practised 

u this. 

7. Consider in what condition both ia 
■body and soul a man should be when he is 
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orertaken by death ; and consider tbe 
ahortnesa of life, the bouudless abyss of 
time past and future, the feebleuess of all 
matter. 

8. Contemplate the formative principles 
[forms] of things bare of their coverings ; 
the purposes of actions ; consider what 
pain is, what pleasure is, and death, and 
fame; who is to himself the cause of his 
uneasiness; how no man is hindered by 
another ; that everything ia opinion. 

9. In the application of thy principles 
thou must be like the pancratiast, not like 
the gladiator ; for the gladiator lets fall the 
sword which he uses and is killed ; but 
the other always has his hand, and needs 
to do nothing else than use it. 

10. See what things are in themselves, 
dividing them into matter, form and pur- 
pose. 

11. What a power man has to do noth- 
ing except what god will approve, and to 
accept all that god may give him. 

12. With respect to that which happens 
conformably to nature, we ought to blame 
neither gods, for they do nothing wrong 
either voluntarily or involuntarily, nor 
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men, for they do nothing wrong except 
involuntarily. Consequently we should 
blame nobody. 

13. How ridiculous and what a stranger 
be is who is surprised at anything which 
happens in life. 

14. Either there is a fatal necessity and 
invincible order, or n kind providence, or 
a confusion without a purpose and with- 
out a director. If then there is an invin- 
cible necessity, why dost thou resist ? But 
if there is a providence which allows itself 
to be propitiated, make thyself worthy of 
the help of the divinity. But if there is a 
confusion without a governor, lie content 
that in such a tempest thou hast in thyself 
a certain ruling intelligence. And even if 
the tempest carry thee away, let it carry 
away the poor flesh, the poor breath, 
everything else ; for the intelligence at 
least it will not carry away. 

15. Does the light of the lamp shine 
without losing its splendor until it is ex- 
tinguished ; and shall the truth which is in 
thee and justice and temperance be extin- 
guished [before thy death] ? 

16. When a man has presented the 
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appearance of having dono wrong, [s&y, j 
How then do I know if tbis is a wi-onj 
fill net? And even if he has done wroDJ 

bfaow do I know that ho has not coi^ 
demned himaelf ? and so this is like tearinj 
his own face. Considerthathe, who would 
not have the had man do wrong, is like 
the man who would not have the fig-trei 
to bear juice in the figs and infants to or] 
and the horse to neigh, and whatever elat 
must of necessity be. For what must i 
man do who has such a character ? If thei 
thou art irritable, cure this man's disj 

uition. 

i 17. If it is not right, do not do it : if it^ 

18 not true, do not say it. [For let thy 1 
efforts be. — ] 

18. In everything always observe what J 
the thing is which produces for thee anl 
appearance, and resolve it by dividing it:| 
into the formal, the material, the purpose,fl 
,.and the time within which it must end. 

Perceive at last that thou hast in 1 
Leo something better and more divine J 
than the things which cause the i 
affects, and as it were pull thee by the 
strings. What is there now in my mind ? 
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Is it fear, or suspicion, or desire, or any- 
thing of the kind ? 

20. First, do nothing inconsiderately, 
nor without a purpose. Second, make 
thy acts refer to nothing else than to i 
social end. 

21. Considerthat before long thou wilt 
be nobody and nowhei-e, nor will any of 
the tbiiigB exist which thou now seest, nor 
any of those who are now living. For all 
things arc formed by nature to change and 
be turned and to perish in order that other 
things in continuous succession may exist. 

22. Consider that everything is opinion, 
and opinion is in thy power. Take away 
then, when thou choosest, thy opinion, 
and like a mariner, who baa doubled the 
promontory, thou wilt find calm, every- ] 
thing stable, and a waveless bay. 

23. Any one activity, whatever it may 
be, when it has ceased at its proper time, 
suffers no evil because it has ceased ; nor i 
ho who has done this act, does ho suffer I 
any evil for this reason that the act has n 
cuiisod. In like manner thcu the whole I 
which consists of all the acts, which is our'l 
life, if it cease at ita proper time, suffers^ 
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no evil for this reasoD that it has ceased ; 
nor be who has teniiiQatcd this eeries at 
the proper time, has he been ill dealt with. 
But the proper time and the limit nature 
fixes, sometimGa aa in old age the peculiar 
nature of mao, but always the universal 
nature, by the change of whose parts the 
whole universe coDtinucs ever young and 
perfect. And everything which is useful 
to the uuiverrial is always good and in 
season. Therefore the termination of life 
for every man is no evil, because neither 
is it shameful, since it ia both independeat 
of the will and not opposed to the general 
interest, but it is good, since it is season- 
able and profitable to and congruent with 
the universal. For thus too he is moved 
by the deity who is moved in the same 
manner with the deity and moved towards 
tlie same things in hia mind. 

24. These three principles thou must 
have in readiness. In the thinga which 
thou doest do nothing either inconsider- 
ately or otherwise than as justice herself 
would act ; hut with respect to what may 
happen to thee from without, consider 
that it happens cither by chance or accord- 
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ing to provideDCG, and thou must neither' 
blame chance Dor accuse providence. Sec- 
ond, consider what every being is from 
the seed to the time of its receiving a soul, 
and from the reception of a soul to the 
giving back of the same, and of what 
things every being is compounded and 
into what things it is resolved. Third, if 
thou shouldst suddenly be raised up above 
the earth, and shouldst look down oa 
human things, and observe the variety of 
them how great it is, and at the same time 
also shouldst see at a glance how great is 
the number of beings who dwell all around 
in the air and the ether, consider that as 
often as thou shouldst be raised up, thou 
wouldst see tlio same things, sameness of 
form and shortness of duration. Are these 
things to be proud of? 

25. Cast away opinion : thou art saved. 
Who then hinders thee from casting it 
away ? 

26. When thou art troubled almut any- 
thing, thou hast forgotten this, that all 
tilings happen according to the universal 
nature ; and forgotten this, that a man's 
wrongful act is nothing to Ihoe ; and fur- 
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ther thou nast forgotten this , that everything 
which happens, always happened so and 
will happen so, and now happens so every- 
where ; forgotten this too, how close is the 
kinship between a man and the whole 
human race, for it is a community, not of 
a little blood or seed, but of intelligence. 
And thou hast forgotten this too, that 
' every man's intelligence is a god, and is 

I an ei&ux of the deity ; and forgotten this, 

! that nothing is a man's own, but that his 

child and his body and his very soul came 
from the deity ; forgotten this, that every- 
! thing is opinion ; and lastly thou hast for- 

gotten that every man lives the present 
time only, and loses only this. 

27. Constantly bring to thy recollection 
those who have complained greatly aVjout 
anything, those who have been most con- 
spicuous by the greatest fame or misfor- 
tunes or enmities or fortunes of any kind : 
then think where are they all now. 
Smoke and ash and a tale, or not even a 
tale. And let there be present to thy 
mind also everything of this sort, how 
Fabius Catullinus lived in the country, 
and Lucius Lupus in his gardens, and 
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Stertinius at Baiae, and Tiberius at CapreaB, 
and VeliuH Rufus [or Rufus at Velia] ; 
and in fine think of the eager pursuit of 
anything conjoined with pride ; and how 
worthless everything is after which men 
violently strain ; and how much more phi- 
losophical it is for a miin in the opportuni- 
tio9 presented to him to show himself just, 
temperate, obedient to the gods, and to 
do this with all simplicity : for the pride 
which ia proud of ita want of pride ia the 
most intolerable of all. 

28. To those who ask, Where hast thou 
seen the gods or how dost thou coD^re- 
hend that they exist and so worshippest 
them, I answer, in the first place, thi*y 
may be seen even with the eyes ; in the 
second place, neither have I seen even my 
own soul and yet I honor it. Thua then 
with respect to the gods, from what I con- 
stantly experience of their power, from 
this I comprehend that they exist and I 
venerate them. 

29. The safety of life is this, to exam- 
ine everything all through, what it is itself, 
what is its material, what the formal part; 
with all thy soul to do justice and to iay. 
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the truth. What retnaiua except to enjoy 
life by joining one good thing to another 
so HA not to leave even the smallest iuter- 
vals between? 

30. There is one light of the Bun, 
though it is interrupted by walls, qioud- 
taina, and other thingB' infinite. There is 
one conunon substance, though it is dis- 
tributed among countless bodies which 
have their several qualities. There is 
cne soul, though it is distributed umoDg 
infinite natures and individual circum- 
scriptions [or individuals]. There is one 
intelligent soul, though it seems to be 
divided. Now in the things which have 
been mentioned all the other parts, »uch 
as those which are air and matter, are 
withoat sensation and have no felloW- 
ehip : and yet even these parts the in- 
telligent principle holds together nud the 
gravitation towards the same. Bat intel- 
lect in a peculiar manner tends to that 
which is of the same kin, and combines 
with it, and the feeling for communion ia 
not interrupted. 

31. What dost thou wish? to continue 
to exist? Well, dost thou wish to have 
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sensation? movement? growth? and then 
again to cease to grow ? to use thy speech ? 
to think? What is there of all these 
things which seems to thee worth desir- 
ing? But if it is easy to set little value 
on all these things, turn to that which 
remains, which is to follow reason and 
god. But it is inconsistent with honor- 
ing reason and god to be troubled because 
by death a man will be deprived of the 
other things. 

32. How small a part of the boundless 
and unfiithomable time is assigned to 
every man ! for it is very soon swallowed 
up in the eternal. And how small a part 
of the whole substance 1 and how small a 
part cf the universal soul ! and on what a 
small clod of the whole earth thou creep- 
est ! Reflecting on all this consider noth- 
ing to be great, except to act as thy 
nature leads thee, and to endure that 
which the common nuture brings. 

33. How does the ruling faculty make 
use of itself? for all lies in this. But 
everything else, whether it is in the power 
of thy will or not, is only 
and smoke. 
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34. This reflection is most adapted to 
move UB to contempt of death, that even 
thoae who think pleasure to be a good 
and pain an evil still have despised it. 

35. The man to whom that only is good 
which comes in due season, and to whom 
it is the same thing whether be has done 
more or fewer acts conformable to right 
reason, and to whom it makes no differ- 
ence whether he contemplates the world 
for a longer or shorter time — for iMa 
man neither is death a terrible thing. 

36. Man, thou hast been a citizen id 
this great state [the world] : what differ- 
ence does it make to thee whether for 
five years [or three] ? for that which 
is conformable to the laws is just for 
all. Where is the hardship then, if no 
tyrant nor yet an unjust judge sends 
thee away from the state, but nature 
who brought thee into it? the same as if 
a pretor who has employed an actor 
dismisses him from the stage — "But I 
have not finished the five acts, but only 
three of them" — Thou sayest well, but 
in life the three acts are the whole drama ; 
for what shall be a complete ditima is d»- 
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termined by him who was once the cause 
of its composition, and now of its dissolu- 
tion : but thou art the cause of neither. 
Depart then satisfied, for he also who re- 
leases thee is satisfied. 
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Tba porae^aphfl (par,) are Uiobc of tbo bocUoob^ 

Active, niBn is by nature, n. 16, 

Adyicebom thogood tobe taken, VI. 21; Tm. 16. 

Affectation, vn. 60; vni. 30; il. 18 (par. 9), 19. 

Anger diBconrnged, vi. 26, 27 ; xi. IS. 

Anger, oSencos □(, n. 10. 

Anger, uselesEuess of, t. 23 ; vm. 1. 

AppoaruiceB not to be rogarded,v. 36; tt. 3, 13. 

Astoniabmont Bbonld not be felt at anytbing that h 

pens, vni. IS ; xn. 1 (aub fine), 13. 
Attainment, what is within every one's, Tji. 67; vm. 
Attention to what is said oi done, vi. 63 ; vn. 1, 30 ; t 



XII.23. 
Change, law of. iv. 3 (sub f.), 36; -v. 13, 23; 71.4,10,3 

vn. 18; tm. 6 ; is. 19, 28 (par, 2), 36 ; x. T, J" 
Change, no evil In, rv. 42. 
ChristianB, the, xi. 3. 
Circle, tbinga come round in a, n. 14. 
Comedy, new, xi. 0. 
Comedy, old. xi. 6. 

Complaining, UBeieasneaa ot, vin. 17, 50. 
Connection. See Uni verse. 

ti robbers, x. 10. 
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Contentment. See Resignation. 
Co-operation. See Mankind and Universe. 

Demon, the, n. 13, 17; m. 6, 7, 16; v. 10 (sub f.), 27 

XII. 3(8ubf.). 
Death, n. 11, 12, 17; m. 3, 7; iv. 5; v. 33; vi. 2, 24, 28 

▼u. 32; vni. 20, 58; ix. 3, 21 ; x. 36; xn. 23, 34, 35. 
Death ineritable, m..3; iy. 3, 6, 32, 48, 50; Y. 33; vi. 47 

ym. 25, 31. 
Desire, offences of, n. 10. 
Destiny, ni. 11 ; iv . 26 ; v. 8, 24 ; vn. 57 ; z. 5. 
Discontent. See Resignation. 

Doubts discussed, vi. 10; vn. 75; ix. 28, 39; xn. 5, 14. 
Duty, all-importance of, vi. 2, 22; z. 22. 

Earth, insignificance of the, m. 10; iy. 3 (par. 2, sub f.) ; 

Yi. 36 ; Ym. 21 ; xn. 32. 
Earthly things, transitory nature of, n. 12, 17 ; iv. 32, 

33, 35, 48; v. 23; yi. 15, 36; Yn. 21, 34; Ym. 21, 25; x. 

18, 31 ; xn. 27. 
Earthly things, worthlessness of, n. 12; y. 10, 33; vx. 

15; Yn. 3; ix. 24, 36; xi. 2; zn. 27. 
Equanimity, x. 8. 

Example, we should not follow bad, yi. 6; Yn. 65. 
Existence, meanness of, Ym. 24. 
Existence, the object of, y. 1 ; Ym. 19. 
Sztemal things^ cannot really harm a man, or affect 

the soul, n. 11 ; iv. 3 (sub f.), 8, 39, 49 (par. 2) ; v. 36 ; 

vn. 64 ; vra. 1 (sub f .), 32, 51 (par. 2) ; ix. 31 ; x. 33. 

Failure, x. 12. 

Fame, worthlessness of , in. 10; iy. 3, 19, 33; v. 33; vi. 16, 

18 ; vn. 34 ; Yin. 1, 44 ; ix. 30. 
Fear, what we ought to, xn. 1. 
Fellowship. See Mankind. 
Few things necessary for a virtuouB and happy life, n. 

5 ; m. 10 ; vn. 67 ; x. 8. • 
Flattery, zi. 18 (par. 10). 
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Fonnal, the, and the material, iv. 21 (pat. 2) ; v. 
Fotare, we should not be aojiouB about the, vn 



Gods, petfoct justice of the, x. 
Ooda, the, vi.M;ui.28. 
Gods, the, cannot be evil, n. 1 
Good, the, a. 1. 



Habit ot thfmght, v. IB. 

Happiness, what is trae, v. 9 (snb f.), M ; vra. 1 ; x. 33. 

Help to he accepted from others, vn. 7. 

Heroism, true, xi. 18 (par. 10). 

Ignorance. See Wrong-doing. 

Independence, See SeU-tellance. 

lodifferent things, ii. 11 (sub. 1,); iv. 39; vi. 32; is. 1. 

IndiTidoal, the. See Interests. 

Infinity . See Time. 

Ingratitade. See Mankind. 

Injostice, ix, 1. 

Intelligent soul, rBtional beinp participate in the same, 

IV, 40; IX. 8, 9; s. 1; sn. 36, 30. 
Interests of the whole and the iDdlTldnnl identical, iv. 

23; V. 8; VI.4B, 64; s. 6, 20, 33 (sub. £,) ; xn. 23. 

Justice, V. 31 ; K. 11 ; xi. 10, 

Justice and reason identical, xi. 1 (aub, (,), 

Justice prevails everywhere, iv, 10, 

Leisure, we ought W have some. viu. 51. 
Life, a good, everywhere possible, v. IH. 
Life can only be lived once, n. 14 ; x. 31. 
Life, ahortncas of, ii, 4, IT ; m. 10, 14 ; rv. 17, 48 (sub f.), 

BOi VI. 15. 3fi, 56;x, 31, 31, 
Life to he made a proper use ol. withont delay, n. 4; 



r, 37; 



I, 68;t 



Life, whether long or short, c 



I, 31 ; X 



1, 49; J 
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Magnanimity, z. 8. 

Mankind, cooperation and fellowship of, one witb 
another, n. 1, 16; m. 4 (snb f.), 11 (snb f.); nr. 4, 33 
(sab f.) ; V. 16, 20; vi. 7, 14 (sub f.), 23, 39; vn. 5, 13, 
22, 65; vm. 12, 26, 34, 43, 59; n. 1, 9, (snbf.), 23, 31, 
42 (sab f.); x. 36; xi.8, 21; xn. 20. 

Mankind, folly and baseness of, ▼. 10; ix. 8, 9, 20; x. 
15,19. 

Mankind, ingratitade of, z. 36. 

Material, the. See Formal. 

Nature, after products of , m. 2 ; ti. 86. 

Nature, bounds fixed by, v. 1. 

Nature, man formed by, to bear all that happens to 

him, v. 18; vni. 46. 
Nature, nothing evil, which is according to, n. 17 (snb 

f.); VI. 33. 
Nature of the universe. See Universe, nothing that 

happens is contrary to the nature of the. 
Nature, perfect beauty of, m. 2 ; vi. 36. 
Nature, we should live according to, iv. 48 (sub f.), 51 ; 

V. 3, 25; VI. 16; vi. 15, 55; vn. 1, 64; zz. 33. 
New, nothing, under the sun, n. 14 ; rv. 44 ; vi. 37, 46 ; 

vn. 1, 49; vm. 6; iz. 14; z. 27; zi. 1. 

Object, we should always act with a view to some, *n. 

7, 16 ; m. 4 ; iv. 2 ; vm. 17 ; z. 37 ; zi. 21 ; zn. 20. 
Obsolete, all things become, iv. 33. 
Omission, sins of, iz. 5. 
Opinion, iv. 3 (sub f. ), 7, 12, 39; vi. 62, 67 ; vn. 2, 14, 16, 

26, 68; vm. 14, 29, 40, 47, 49; iz. 13, 29, 32, 42; z. 3 

zi. 16, 18; zn. 22, 25. 
Others* conduct not to be inquired into, m. 4 ; tv. 18 

V. 26. 
Others, opinion of, to be disregarded, vm. 1 ; z. 8, 11 

zi. 13 ; zn. 4. 
Others, we should be lenient towards, n. 13 (sub f.) 

m. 11 (sub f.) ; IV. 3; V. 33; vi. 20, 27; vn. 26, 62, 63, 

70; IX. 11, 27; z. 4; zi. 9, 13, 18; zn. 16. 
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Otliera, we shonld examine the ruling prinnipleB rrfi r 

38;ii. 18, 22,27, 34. 
Oniselves often to blame, for expecting men to act (xt. 

trary to tbetr nature, is. ^. 
Otmelvea, reformation shoulcl begin with, u. 29. 
OoiBelves, we sbonld judge, z. 30; xi. 18 (par. 4). 



Pain, vn. 33,W; vm. 2fl. 

PeitBotion not to be expected in thisworld, tx.SS. 

Peraevecance, v. 9; x. 12. 

Persuasion, to be used, vi. 00. 

Pertotbation, ti. 16 (aub f.) ; vn. S8 ; tz. 31. 

Peaeimiflm, n. 3fi. 

Pbilosopby, v. 9; vi. 12; H. 41. 

Pleasure, be who pureues, is ^railtj of impiety, JX, 1. 

Pleasorea are enjoyed by the bad, vi. S4 ; ii, 1. 

Power, things in our own, t. 6, 10 (aub f.) ; vi. 32, iJ, 

B2, 58; TH. 2, 14, 64, 68 ; X. 32, 33, 
Power, things not in onr own, v. 33. (snb f.) ; vr. 41. 
Practice is good, even in things which we despair of 

accompliBbing, xq. 6. 
Praise, worthlessnosa of, m. 4 (sub f.); tv. 20; vi. 16, 



J. 52, 5 



1.34. 



Prayer, the right 

Present time the only thing a man really 

14;m. 10;Tin. 44; in. 3 (sub t.). 
Proctastinatioii. See Life to be made a proper 

Puppet pulled by strings of desire, n. 2 ; m. IG ; 
28; VII. 3, 23; xn. 19. 



Rational sonl. Sea Ruling part. 

Rational soul, spherical form of the, vm. 41 (sub t.) ; Xi. 

12; xn. 3 (and See Ruling part). 
Reason, all-prevailing, v. 32 ; vi. 1, 40. 
Reason and nature identical, vn. 11. 
Reason, the, can adapt everything that happens to Ita 

own use, v, 30; yi. 8; vn.68; vm. 3G; x. 31(8ub(.). 
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Beaaon, we should live according to. See Kafcure. 
Repentance does not follow renoonoement of pleasure^ 

vm. 10. 
Resignation and contentment, m. 4, 16; ly. 23, 31, 33 

(snb f.), 34; V. 8, 33; yi. 16 (sub f.), 44, 49; vn. 27, 57; 

IX. 37; z. 1, 11, 14, 26, 28, 36. 
Revenge, best kind of, yi. 6. 
Rising from bed, v. 1 ; vm. 12. 

Ruling part, the, n. 2; ly. 1 ; v. 11, 19, 21, 26; vi. 14, 35; 
vn. 16, 55 (par. 2) ; vm. 45, 48, 66, 57, 60, 61 ; ix. 15, 26; 

X. 24, 33, 38 ; xi. 1, 19, 20 ; xii. 3, 14. 

Self-reliance and steadfastness of soul, m. 5 (sub f.), 12; 

IV. 11, 29, 49 (par. 1); v. 3,34; vi. 44; vn. 12, 15; ix. 

28, 29 (sub f.) ; xn. 14. 
Self-restraint, v. 33 (sub f .). 
Self, we should retire into, iv. 3 (par. 2); vn. 28, 33, 

59; vm. 48. 
Senses, movements of the, to be disregarded, v. 81; 

vn. 55 (par. 2) ; vn. 26, 39; x. 8; xi. 19; zn. 1. 
Sickness, behavior in, ix. 41. 
Social. See Mankind. 
Steadfastness of soul. ^SSee Self-reliance. 
Substance, the universal, iv. 40; y. 24; yn. 19, 23; irw. 

30. 
Suicide, y. 29 ; vm. 47 (sub f .) ; x. 8. 

Time compared to a river, rv. 43. 

Time, infinity of, iv. 3, 60 (sub f.); v. 24; IX. 23; xn. 7, 

32. 
Tragedy, xi. 6. 
Tranquillity of soul, iv. 3 ; vi. 11 ; vn. 68 ; vm. 28. 

Ugly, the, II. 1. 

Unintelligible things, v. 10. 

Universe, harmony of the, iv. 27, 45 ; v. 8. 

Universe, intimate connection and co-operation of all 

things in the, one with another, n. 3, 9 ; iv. 29 ; y . 8, 30 ; 

VI. 38, 42, 43; vn. 9, 19, 68 (sub t); vm. 7; ix. 1; x* 1. 
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UniTerae nothing that dies falls out of the, vm. 18, BO; 

X. 7. 

Universe, nothiog that happens is contrary to the na- 

tare of the, v. 8, 10 (sub £.) ; vi. 9, 58 ; vm. 5; En. 26. 
UnnecGflBAry things, v. IS. 
Unnecessary thoughts, words, and actions, m. 4; IT. 31- 

Vain professions, x. 16; xi. 15. 

Virtue, vi. 17. 

Virtue liaown rowafd, v. 6; vn. 7Sj tx. 42; XI. 4. 

Virtue, omnipotence of, iv. 16, 

Virtue, pleasure iu contemplating, vi. 48. 

Whole, integrity of the, to be preserred, v. 8 (sub f.). 

Whole, tlio. See Interests. 

Wickedness has always existed, tu. 1. 

Wickedness must exist in the world. Tin. 16, 50; is. 43; 

XI. 18 (par. 11); xn. 16. 
Worst evil, tlie, ix. 2. 

Worth and importanoe, things of real, iv, 33 (sub [.) ; t. 

10; TL 10,30,47 (sub f.) ; vn. 20, 44,46,68,(18; Yin. 

2,3,5; IX. G, 13; i. 8, II ; HL 1,37,31,33. 
Wrong-doing cannot really harm any one, vn. 22 ; vin. 

BB ; IX, 42 ; X, 13 (par. 1) ; xi. 18. 
Wrong-doing injures the wrong-doer, iv. 26; ix. 4, 38; 

18 (par. 3). 
Wrong-doing owing to ignorance, ii. 1, 13 ; vi. 2T ; vn, 32, 

26, 02, 63; XI. 18; xu. 13. 
Wrong-doing to be left where it is, vu. 29 ; ix. 20. 
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